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Arkla’s “Flair” gas light sets 
the theme for this “Flair all- 
gas home.” Photo by Robert L. 
Hansen, Northern Natural Gas 


As a new decade opens, the gas 
industry can count 32.6 million 
customers with annual sales of a 
record-breaking 87 billion therms. 
A. G. A. President Wister H. Ligon, 
in the President’s annual report be- 
ginning on page 2, reveals that 
1959 was a record year, climaxed 
by the greatest decade of expan- 
sion in the 143-year history of the 
gas business. Sales, revenues, and 
gross plant, he says, have more 
than doubled since 1949. The na- 
tion’s 32.6 million customers are 
now served by 1,350 distribution 
companies and 100 transmission 
companies. . . . Edward R. Mar- 
tin, GAMA’‘s director of Marketing 
and Statistics, reports on page 11 
that gas appliance and equipment 
manufacturers expect sales of most 
of their products will be as good or 
better in 1960 than they were in 
1959, when all-time records were 
set for the sale of built-in ranges, 
furnaces, boilers and automatic wa- 
ter heaters. . . . Elsewhere on the 
gas front, LP-Gas sales in 1959 
rose 16.5 per cent over 1958, rais- 
ing total sales to 8,639,000 gallons 
(see page 9). . . . Daniel Parson, 
director, A. G. A. Bureau of Statis- 
tics, sets the record straight in an 
open letter beginning on page 19. 
The letter was sent to the editor of 
“Fuel Oil News” following an ar- 
ticle in that magazine which ac- 
cused A. G. A. of publishing “mis- 
leading” statements and of using 
the “big lie.” 
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1959 revenues set 


$5 billion record 
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By WISTER H. LIGON 


President 

American Gas Association 

President 

Nashville Gas Co. 

Wie annual sales revenues exceeding $5 billion for the first 
time, the gas utility and pipeline industry moves full- 

speed into the Sixties, confident that gas will continue to 

strengthen and expand its position as a major energy supplier 

for a growing nation. 

As 1960 opens, the industry's 1,350 distribution companies 
and 100 transmission companies serve a record-breaking 32.6 
million customers. Annual sales of gas have reached a new 
peak of more than 87 billion therms. 

A record year climaxed the greatest decade of expansion 
in the 143-year history of the gas business. Sales, revenues 
and gross plant have more than doubled since 1949. Cus- 
tomers have increased by 39 per cent in this period, and the 
number served with natural gas has doubled. While gas use 
has climbed to an all-time high, proved reserves also have 
advanced to a new peak, assuring adequate long-range sup- 

lies. 
‘ Record construction outlays of $1.8 billion during 1959 for 
new facilities to serve more customers reflected the confidence 
of an industry which expects to more than double in the 
Sixties. In the four-year period 1959-62, nearly $8 billion 
will be spent for construction and expansion projects, com- 
pared with $6.3 billion in 1955-58. 

Completion of the $160 million Texas-Florida natural gas 
pipeline was a major construction development in 1959. The 
1475-mile line, which began delivering large volumes of gas 


from the Southwest at mid-year, should make a substantial 
contribution to Florida’s industrial and residential growth. 

The development of transoceanic natural gas shipment by 
tanker ranks among the industry's greatest achievements in 
recent years. The feasibility of transporting liquid methane 
was demonstrated early in 1959 when the “Methane Pioneer,” 
a converted cargo vessel, carried low-temperature liquefied 
natural gas from Louisiana to Great Britain. 

The gas industry served an average of 32.1 million cus- 
tomers during the year, representing a 2.6 per cent increase 
over the 1958 average of 31.2 million. The year-end total is 
32.6 million. 

Utility customers receiving natural gas averaged 29.1 mil- 
lion to register a 3.9 per cent gain over the 28 million served 
in the previous year. At year’s end, natural gas was being 
delivered to 91 per cent of the industry’s customers. Manu- 
factured and mixed gas customers averaged 2.8 million, show- 
ing an 8 per cent year-to-year decrease as former users of 
these fuels continued to convert to natural gas. 

The number of gas utility customers is expected to increase 
steadily throughout the Sixties, climbing to an estimated 43.3 
million by 1969, including nearly 40 million residential users. 

Gas continued to improve its position as the major heating 
fuel for homes in 1959. The industry's househeating cus- 
tomers now total about 20.4 million, up 6.8 per cent from 
1958. The number is expected to exceed 21 million in 1960 
and 33 million in 1969. Heating customers currently repre- 
sent 66.1 per cent of all residential gas users, compared with 
63.4 per cent in 1958. 

Revenues from utility and pipeline gas sales passed the $5 
billion mark during 1959, advancing 11.3 per cent above a 
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year ago. Sales produced revenues of $5,085 million, com- Storage facilities with an ultimate capacity of 2.7 trillion 
pared with the previous record of $4,568 million in 1958. cubic feet are located primarily in the Middle Atlantic and 
Natural gas revenues increased 12.6 per cent to $4,751 East North Central regions. The amount of gas actually in 
million, compared with the 1958 total of $4,220 million. storage reached a new high of nearly 1.8 trillion cubic feet, 
Manufactured and mixed gas revenues totaled $319 million, | with a maximum daily output of 9.8 billion cubic feet. 
down 4.2 per cent from 1958’s $333 million. The industry's capital investment in underground storage 
The volume of gas sold climbed to a new annual high of advanced to $685 million in 1959, up from $570 million in 
87.4 billion therms, nearly 9 per cent above the 80.3 billion 1958. We anticipate spending an additional $118 million for 
therms sold a year earlier. Natural gas sales rose to an all-time such facilities during 1960, and total outlays during the 
peak of 85 billion therms, up 9.2 per cent from 77.8 billion —_ Sixties are expected to exceed $1.8 billion. 
therms in 1958. Manufactured and mixed gas sales of nearly Natural gas pipelines and distribution mains continue to 
2.4 billion therms were off 1.4 per cent on a year-to-year extend into mew areas and to increase deliveries into resi- 
basis. dential and industrial areas already served. More than 24,000 
Many of the year’s greatest gains were recorded in indus- _ miles of pipe was added to the nation’s gas network in 1959, 
trial sales, despite the nationwide steel strike. The number of bringing the total to 595,600 miles at year-end. 
industrial customers served by the gas industry advanced To meet the ever-increasing requirements of gas cus- 
nearly 2 per cent in 1959, and sales jumped more than 10 tomers and the anticipated demands of future consumers, 
per cent. Sales yielded revenues of $1.4 billion, or 14.5 per the industry has increased its pipelines and utility mains by 
cent more than the $1.2 billion produced by 1958’s industrial more than 231,000 miles since 1949. An additional 283,000 
sales. miles will be built during the Sixties, bringing the total to 
While statistics on the relative proportion of firm and 878,000 by the end of 1969. 
interruptible industrial gas sales are unavailable, A. G. A. Construction in 1960 alone will add 24,500 miles, a near- 
estimates indicate that only about one-third of all industrial record figure exceeded only by the 28,500 miles built in 1956 
gas is sold on an interruptible basis under which deliveries and the 26,200 miles built in 1955. 
may be curtailed during periods of high residential heating Expansion programs will cost an estimated $1.9 billion this 
demand. The remainder is sold under firm contracts. yeat, compared with $1.8 billion in 1959 and $1.2 billion 
The growing popularity of gas for residential heating has in 1950. 
given tremendous impetus to the development of under- The gross plant of the gas industry at year’s end is ap- 
ground natural gas storage facilities. The gas industry had _ proximately $19.7 billion, up 8.8 per cent from $18.1 billion 
205 underground storage pools operating in 19 states at the in 1958. Gross plant is expected to reach $21.5 billion in 
beginning of 1959, to 125 in 15 states a decade ago. 1960 and will more than double during the next 10 years, 
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advancing to at least $45 billion in 1969. Gross plant has 
nearly tripled since the beginning of 1950 when the industry 
total stood at approximately $7 billion. 

The nation’s proved recoverable reserves of natural gas 
reached an all-time high of 254.1 trillion cubic feet at the 
start of 1959. While net production amounted to nearly 11.5 
trillion cubic feet in 1958 (the last year for which official 
statistics are available), reserves showed a net gain of 7.6 
trillion cubic feet for the same period. 

The industry's 1959 gains in customers and sales were ac- 
companied by a brightening of the gas appliance sales picture 
as manufacturers made a strong recovery from the 1957-58 
recession. 

The Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association reports sales 
were generally above 1958 levels, despite the steel strike’s 
impact upon fourth-quarter operations of appliance manu- 
facturers. Unit sales totaled nearly 8.8 million, compared with 
approximately 7.8 million in 1958. 

Automatic hot water heater sales exceeded 3 million units 
to set an all-time high, and gas range sales topped the 2-mil- 
lion mark. New records also were achieved in sales of built-in 
ranges and gas central heating equipment. Built-in range sales 
were 56 per cent higher than in 1958, while central heating 
showed a year-to-year gain of nearly 24 per cent. 

Home laundry manufacturers report a record year for gas 
dryer sales, with unit volume climbing 26 per cent above 
1958 levels, compared with a 12 per cent annual gain among 
competing dryers. Gas dryers now in service total approxi- 
mately 2,750,000, including an estimated 480,000 sold in 
1959. 

Appliance manufacturers now expect sales of most of their 
products to be as good or better in 1960, with the largest 
increases forecast for ranges and central heating equipment. 
Water heater sales are expected to approximate 1959's record 
high. 

The number of gas refrigerator manufacturers increased 
to three in 1959, and a fourth company will market gas 
models in 1960. Current manufacturers include Norco, Inc., 
Kirk Industries, and the Whirlpool Corp., which brought 
gas refrigerators back to the market in 1958 after acquiring 
the former Servel refrigerator. The 1960 entry in the field 
will be Borg-Warner’s Norge Sales Corp. 

Important new developments in appliances and compo- 
nents reflect the industry's increased emphasis on the design 
and production of modern, competitive gas equipment. 

New low-temperature controls incorporated in 1959 models 
of domestic ranges maintain oven temperatures as low as 140 
degrees, permitting homemakers to prepare meals well in 
advance and hold them at proper serving temperatures for 
hours. 

A new 30-gallon automatic water heater enables the home- 
owner to vary the unit’s recovery rate to suit changing hot 
water requirements in the home. Adjustable burners with gas 
input settings ranging from 36,000 to 60,000 Btu per hour 
provide hot water recovery rates comparable to 40 and 50- 
gallon models. 

Direct-spark ignition for clothes dryers, also incorporated 
in 1959 models, eliminates the need for a constant-burning 
pilot or electric glow-coil ignition system. 

Schwank infra-red burners are featured in a new vertical 
broiler for domestic ranges approved by A. G. A. in 1959. 
Both sides of steaks and other meats may be broiled simul- 





taneously between the radiant burners, resulting in greater 
convenience and reduced broiling time. 

In the commercial field, a new high-speed oven uses the 
forced convection principle of heating to increase output by 
cutting roasting and baking time. Hot air currents circulating 
throughout the oven’s interior at high speed reduce produc- 
tion time by as much as 40 per cent. 

Also available to commercial gas users is a new hot water 
heater with recovery rates ranging from 375 to 2,125 gallons 
per hour through a 100 degree temperature rise. The unit 
applies a new principle of heat transfer, obtaining faster 
recovery through use of intermediate water coils which act 
as a heat exchanger. Gas input may be varied from 390,000 
to 2,215,000 Btu per hour. 

Appliance approval testing and field inspection, research 
and the preparation of standards continued at an accelerated 
level at the Association’s Laboratories in 1959. 

More than 5,000 gas appliances and accessories were 
tested, and the Laboratories’ ‘Blue Star’’ approval seal or 
Listing Symbol were authorized for display on items com- 
plying with rigid gas industry standards. 

Heating equipment accounted for more than 50 per cent 
of the appliance models approved, and the Laboratories staff 
noted a trend toward design of heating equipment incorporat- 
ing sealed combustion chambers. 

The Laboratories intensified its field inspection program, 
adding six inspectors to its staff. More than 800 announced 
and unannounced factory visits were made to verify con- 
formance with the standards of Laboratories-approved mod- 
els. Inspectors traveled more than 150,000 miles during the 
year to inspect appliances and accessories at the point of 
manufacture. 























New standards adopted 

Revisions and additions to 20 approval and listing stand- 
ards, and a new standard covering gas-fired absorption-type 
summer air conditioning equipment were adopted by the 
Approval Requirements Committee and approved as Ameti- 
can Standard (ASA). 

Also approved as American Standard was the third edition 
of installation standard Z21.30. This publication, made avail- 
able late in the year, was extensively revised to include recent 
advances in gas utilization and provisions covering the in- 
stallation of piping and appliances for use with undiluted 
LP-Gas. 

Late in 1959, approval specifications for water heaters, 
central furnaces and floor furnaces designed for installation 
in trailer coaches and mobile homes became effective. These 
specifications permit Laboratories approval of such equipment 
for the first time. 

Laboratories’ research included 20 PAR projects in the 
domestic, industrial and commercial fields. These projects 
included development of a high-speed domestic cooking unit, 
a transistorized spark ignition device, and the demonstration 
model of an all-gas furnace. 

A. G. A.’s highly effective Promotion, Advertising and 
Research program (PAR) has completed its 15th year of § 
coordinated gas industry sales promotion, research and public 
information activities. Hard-hitting national programs in 
these areas represented outlays of more than $7 million in 
1959. 

PAR’s national print advertising programs placed more 
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than $1.8 million worth of ads in the nation’s leading con- 
sumer and specialized publications, and more than $3.2 mil- 
lion was invested in the industry's national television pro- 
gram. 

In its new alternate-week format, Playhouse 90 carries the 
gas industry story into nearly 12 million homes at the 
height of Thursday's peak viewing hours. By sponsoring the 
prime first half-hour, the industry is able to direct its demon- 
strations and sales messages to the greatest number of de- 
cision-making viewers. Broader participation in the program 
by more companies in all segments of the industry now per- 
mits A. G. A. to sponsor 32 Playhouse 90 shows, compared 
with 26 in the 1958-59 season. 

The increased participation in PAR’s national sales pro- 
motion programs by gas utilities, pipeline companies and 
manufacturers demonstrates in positive terms the industry’s 
growing determination to maintain and extend its markets. 
This determination has helped lay the foundation for an en- 
tirely new era of gas promotion in which the industry can 
undertake total promotion of its products and services. 

Gas, as an industry, now can conduct major sales campaigns 
and support them week after week with powerful advertising 
and promotion at both national and local levels. Gas can 
bring to bear the combined force of network television, con- 
sumer magazine ads, dealer and builder publications, local 
newspapers and radio, outdoor advertising and point-of-pur- 
chase merchandising displays in one coordinated selling 
package. 

The first application of this potent new selling technique 
is demonstrated in telling fashion by the Gold Star Award 
campaign. Launched in 1959 on behalf of top-quality gas 
ranges and eventually to be extended to all gas appliances, 
the Gold Star program is the largest and most successful gas 
promotion ever undertaken. 

Estimates at the end of the Gold Star program’s first year 
indicate that between 200,000 and 250,000 more top-of-the- 
line gas ranges were sold in 1959. Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association figures on free-standing range sales for 
the first nine months of the year show that dollar volume 
increases ran 38 per cent ahead of unit sales increases. Dollar 
volume was up 9.1 per cent from the corresponding period 
a year earlier, and unit sales were 6.6 per cent higher. 

Other major promotions in 1959 included the new “Blue 
Star Home’’ program, in which gas companies representing 
21 million meters are establishing the “Blue Star” symbol 
as the buyer’s guide to new homes featuring modern gas 
living. 

As the PAR Public Information program completed its 
fifth year, A. G. A. activities in developing better public 
relations for the industry earned national honors for the 
second time in two years, winning a major award presented 
by the American Society of Association Executives. Named 
Grand Award winner in the large national association class, 
A. G. A. was cited for its ‘‘outstanding activities for public 
service.” 

A vital area for industry action has been mapped out by 
a national public opinion survey completed in 1959. Armed 
with its first detailed appraisal of public knowledge and 
attitudes regarding the gas business, A. G. A. is spearhead- 
ing a comprehensive study of the industry's essential public 
telations needs. This definitive, objective audit will analyze 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Sales and revenues 


TOTAL GAS UTILITY INDUSTRY 
CUSTOMERS, SALES AND REVENUES 
Preliminary 1959 Compared with 1958 


1959 1958 


Per Cent 
Change 





CUSTOMERS (at Dec. 31) 


Residential 30,000,600 29,259,000 
Commercial 2,399,500 2,361,000 
Industrial 138,000 135,000 
Other 37,000 37,000 

Total 32,575,100 31,792,000 


CUSTOMERS (Average) 
Residential 29,567,800 28,786,500 
Commercial 2,330,300 2,286,600 
Industrial 136,500 134,200 
Other 36,500 34,800 
Total 32,071,100 31,242,100 


SALES (Thousands of Therms) 
Residential 30,228,200 28,124,500 
Commercial 8,143,400 7,648,900 
Industrial . 44,912,500 40,764,000 
Other 4,117,400 3,747,600 
Total 87,401,500 80,285,000 


REVENUES 


Residential $2,935,702,000 $2,657,616,000 
Commercial 616,186,000 571,212,000 
Industrial 1,407,054,000 1,228,980,000 
Other 126,482,000 110,513,000 

Total $5,085,424,000 $4,568,321,000 


NATURAL GAS 
CUSTOMERS, SALES AND REVENUES 
Preliminary 1959 Compared with 1958 
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CUSTOMERS (at Dec. 31) 


Residential 27,348,000 26,394,000 
Commercial 2,224,000 2,174,000 
Industrial 122,000 119,000 
Other 36,000 35,000 

Total 29,730,000 28,722,000 


CUSTOMERS (Average) 


Residential 26,811,000 25,784,100 
Commercial 2,147,000 2,088,000 
Industrial 120,000 117,200 
Other 35,000 33,200 

Total 29,113,000 28,022,500 


SALES (Thousands of Therms) 


Residential 28,477,300 26,320,000 
Commercial 7,854,000 7,346,900 
Industrial 44,546,500 40,416,000 
Other 4,080,100 3,724,400 

Total 84,957,900 77,807,300 


REVENUES 


Residential $2,677,443,000 $2,386,673,000 
Commercial 574,103,000 526,300,000 
Industrial 1,375,106,000  1,197,993,000 
Other 124,123,000 108,577,000 

Total $4,750,775,000 $4,219,543,000 
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Ready for use is this large supply of the 22-inch diameter steel pipe 
that made up the 140-mile long pipeline installed by Northern Illinois 


With backfilling and clean-up operations, the end is near. The interior Showing that natural gas goes underwater 
still must be cleaned of all foreign matter and the line must be tested nois Gas’ pipeline from East Dubuque to 


orthern Illinois Gas Co. built a 140- § 
mile-long pipeline across that state 
last summer. 


Approval of line by FPC §tves Pipelining is glamorous. But it is a 


*7° ° i: ° P ° lot of hard work, too. 
utility busiest summer in its history; project es ceeenien ote 
casionally frustrating; but when it's 
done, it’s money in the bank. And it’s 
still glamorous. 

Northern Illinois’ 22-inch diameter 
line was constructed to bring a new gas 
supply from the gas company’s system 
near East Dubuque, Ill., to the com 


e . s 
pany’s distribution system at Elgin and 
OFTNEMN WINOIS DUNGS srs 
It cost about $12 million. 


A request to sell the utility 50 million 
cubic feet of gas daily was filed by 


* a * 
Northern Natural with the FPC in March 
-| | - t iY DI D | t e 1958. While 13 months passed, the 


company’s residential gas heat waiting 


costs company some $12 million 
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nd, this scene was taken as Northern Illi- 
led across Rock River near Rockford, Illinois 


list gained 52,000 more addresses. By 
late April 1959, the list totaled 102,000. 

Then the FPC approved the project. 

And Northern Illinois began the busi- 
est summer in its history. Approval of 
its 140-mile line was received from the 
Illinois Commerce Commission shortly 
after the FPC ruling. In four more days, 
the utility began mailing out authoriza- 
tions for gas heat. 

The utility's real estate department 
finished right-of-way acquisition. Its 
purchasing department rushed word to 
the steel mill to begin shipping the 
steel pipe. Stockpiling points were 
chosen and leased; contracts for con- 
struction and supervision were let; a 
concentrated public relations program 
was launched. 

And, in mid-June—less than two 
months after FPC approval—bulldozers 
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Stockpiles for the job contained up to 190,000 feet of pipe. Before 


being laid, pipe was covered with extra protective coating and wrapping 


Special pipe was purchased for river crossings. Concrete weights aver- 
aging about 4,200 pounds each were attached to pipe to hold in trench 


were clearing and leveling the 140-mile- 
long swath across the state. The single- 
spread construction reached full pace 
within two weeks after the trail-blazers 
began their surveying, gating and tree 
removal. Cranes unloaded 18,700 sec- 
tions of pipe. Each section was 40 feet 
long and weighed 2,800 pounds. It was 
stockpiled along railroad sidings at five 
strategic points until tractor-trailers 
shuttled it to the right-of-way. There it 
was “‘strung’”—laid end-to-end along 
the route. 

Trenching machines came next, cut- 
ting a ditch a yard wide and six feet 
deep. In all, one-half million cubic yards 
of earth was excavated. 

Pipe-bending machines shaped the 
sections so that the line would follow 
the snaking trench. Welding crews leap- 
frogged behind the ‘‘bender,” complet- 





ee... 


ing a four-layer weld every two minutes. 
An X-ray machine immediately checked 
the welds. 

Then came the heart of the pipeline 
installation, the “primers’’ and “dop- 
ers.” Girdling the pipe, the machines 
scoured off dirt and rust and applied a 
thin coating of protective paint, swished 
an eighth-inch coat of tar onto the pipe, 
and then wove a continuous protective 
wrapping of fiberglas and tar-impreg- 
nated asbestos from four revolving rolls. 

Checked again electronically to as- 
sure there were no faults, the pipe was 
lowered into the trench and covered 
over. 

Some 270 men comprised the spread. 
Sixty machines worth $1.5 million were 
used. Northwestern Illinois is rough 
country. It’s not mountainous—but the 
“hills” are rocky; some are practically 














vertical. As the spread crept out of the 
hills into relatively flat country, opera- 
tions speeded up. 

There were special problems here, 
too. Augering was necessary under 60 
roadways, six toll road interchanges, and 
10 railroads. Seven river crossings were 
made. 

The ceremonies on Oct. 22 marked 
the opening of the line. Officials of 
Northern Illinois Gas and Northern 
Natural Gas Co. and George R. Perrine, 
chairman of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, turned valves to send the new 
gas supply into Northern Illinois Gas’ 
distribution system. 

In December, regulatory applications 
were filed to increase the daily supply 
by 40 million cubic feet before the 








1960-61 heating season. 
The line is engineered to transport 
up to 115 million cubic feet per day 
without adding any compressors; with 
compressors, the daily volume could 
exceed 175 million cubic feet. The nat- 
ural gas flows into Northern Illinois’ 
system at Elgin and also at Des Plaines, 
the eastern terminus of the line. 
Northern Natural thus became one of 
two important new suppliers of North- 
ern Illinois Gas this winter. The other 
new supplier is Midwestern Gas Trans- 
mission Co., which delivers 60 million 
cubic feet of gas per day to Northern 
Illinois through a pipeline, also built 
last summer. It runs from Portland, 
Tenn., to Joliet, Ill. Before this winter, 
Northern Illinois’ supply was furnished 





by Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
and Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. 

The increased supplies enabled North- 
ern Illinois to provide gas heat to its 
entire single-family residential gas heat 
waiting list and, for the first time, on a 
limited basis to multi-family dwellings, 
churches, schools, municipal buildings, 
and commercial and industrial establish- 
ments. 

The proposed pipeline supply in- 
creases of 147 million cubic feet daily 
for the 1960-61 heating season, to- 
gether with anticipated additional quan- 
tities of gas from underground storage, 
are expected to let Northern Illinois 
lift virtually all restrictions on gas heat- 
ing within the next year. 








Gas causes only 
3% of US. fires 


ess than 3 per cent of the building fires 

|" in the United States during 1958 
were attributed to gas and gas appli- 
ances, an A. G. A. summary of the 
annual estimates of the National Fire 
Protection Association (NFPA) reveals. 
Fires totaled 866,700, with gas as the 
listed cause of only 25,000. 

The NFPA, a non-profit, voluntary 
membership fire safety organization, 
compiles its annual estimates of United 
States fire causes and losses from reports 
of federal, state, and local fire authorities. 

Losses in building fires were estimated 
at $1,056 million by the NFPA in an 
eight-page article in the October issue of 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association, the NFPA publication. Gas 
fires were charged with 2.1 per cent 
of the losses, an estimated $21.9 million. 

Gas-fueled equipment was charged 
with only 15,000 of the 193,000 fires 
that were caused by defective or over- 
heated cooking and heating equipment 
of all types last year. Gas equipment 
was listed as the cause of $12.3 million 
of the total $149.2 million losses at- 
tributable to cooking and heating equip- 
ment. Fires charged to gas and gas ap- 
pliances, including gas explosions, were 
estimated at 10,000, with losses of $9.6 
million. 

Reprints of NFPA’s copyrighted ar- 
ticle are being made available in pam- 
phlet form by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass., at 25 cents a copy. 





ESTIMATED U. S. BUILDING FIRE LOSSES BY CAUSES, 1958 


These estimated figures are intended to show the relative order of magnitude of fire losses by 
- “eh 


causes, and to indicate year-to-year trends. While they are r 


based on the 





appr 


experience in typical states, they should not be taken as exact records for each class. These figures 
by themselves do not show the relative safety in utilization of various types of material, devices, 
fuels or services and should not be used for this purpose. Reproduction of this Table in whole or 
part is not authorized without written permission from the National Fire Protection Association. 


Note: The following tabulation is Table 6 from a copyrighted eight-page article in the “NFPA Quar- 


terly” of October 1959. 


NUMBER OF FIRES 


LOSSES 








Heating and cooking (See also Flammable liq- 

vid appliances; gas and appliances) 

Oil-fired equipment defective or overheated 

Gas-fired equipment defective or overheated 

Other equipment, including solid fuels, and 
unknown types 

Chimneys, flues defective or overheated 

Hot ashes and coals 

Combustibles near heaters 


Smoking and matches 


Electrical 
Fixed services, fires due to wiring, equip- 
ment, etc. 
Power consuming appliances 


Rubbish, source of ignition unknown 


Flammable liquids 
Appliances, including lamps, blow torches, etc. 
Miscell other fi ble liquid fires 





Open flames and sparks 
Sparks on roof 
Welding and cutting 
Sparks from machinery, friction 
Thawing pipes 
Miscellaneous open flames and sparks 
Lightning 
Children and matches 
Exposure 
Incendiary, suspicious 
Spontaneous ignition 


Gas and appliances, including gas explosions 


Explosi miscell 
P 7 


and unclassified 





Miscellaneous known causes 


Unknown or undetermined 


Totals 


193,000 149,158,000 
54,800 $ 36,038,000 
15,000 12,320,000 
52,000 56,792,000 
41,700 29,555,000 
17,100 7,970,000 
12,400 6,483,000 
150,000 70,590,000 
117,100 183,499,000 
72,500 125,207,000 
44,600 58,292,000 
57,900 22,984,000 
53,500 49,985,000 
5,400 6,460,000 
48,100 43,525,000 
52,500 66,424,000 
9,300 5,619,000 
5,700 12,283,000 
5,700 16,116,000. 
3,000 3,412,000 
28,800 28,994,000 
33,400 31,594,000 
31,600 21,365,000 
26,100 31,460,000 
21,000 31,656,000 
20,900 27,171,000 
10,000 9,647,000 
6,500 25,178,000 
29,000 47,764,000 
64,200 287,833,000 
866,700 $1,056,308,000 
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'59 LP-Gas 
Sales rise 


16.5 per cent 


By GEORGE R. BENZ 
W. F. DEVOE 
PAUL W. TUCKER 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


(In the 19 years from 1925 to 
1944, LP-Gas industry sales grew 
from infancy to more than one bil- 
lion gallons per year. Sales have since 
risen from a billion-gallon year in 
1944 to a billion-gallon month in 
December 1959, setting a new 
monthly record.) 


P-Gas sales in 1959 appear to have in- 

creased 1,231,000,000 gallons, or 
16.5 per cent, over 1958, raising total 
sales to 8,693,000,000 gallons. This 
compares with an increase of 7.5 per 
cent in 1958. The trend should con- 
tinue due to the large potential markets 
for chemical, domestic, and motor fuel 
uses. 

The largest LP-Gas market continues 
to be sales to domestic and commercial 
customers. The 3,600,000,000 gallons 
sold in 1959 is an increase of 9.4 per 
cent over the 3,300,000,000 gallons sold 
in 1958. Domestic and commercial sales 
have increased from 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons in 1950 (2,800,000,000 in 1955) 
to 3,600,000,000 gallons in 1959. The 
trend is expected to continue upward. 


(This report on the LP-Gas industry is pre- 
gees annually by Phillips Petroleum Co. Mr. 
enz is manager, engineering department; Mr. 
DeVoe is manager, LP-Gas sales, sales depart- 
ment; and Mr. Tucker is technical representa- 
tive, engineering department.) 
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LP-GAS INDUSTRY SALES REACH ONE BILLION 
GALLONS IN MONTH OF DECEMBER 1959 


Sales for domestic and commercial 
use have accounted for a decreasing per- 
centage of the total market for the past 
several years. This percentage has 
dropped from 51.2 per cent of the 
market in 1954 to 41.5 per cent in 1959. 

The most important factor in do- 
mestic growth continues to be house 
heating, and weather exerts the greatest 
influence on the amount used for this 
purpose. The trend is for present cus- 
tomers to heat additional rooms by in- 
stalling central gas heating or larger 
space heaters. New housing starts were 
up 18 per cent over 1958. Many of these 
new homes in suburban and rural areas 
are using LP-Gas heat. 

While cooking and water heating cus- 


tomers added heating and other loads, 
many 100-pound cylinders were replaced 
by bulk tanks of up to 1000-gallon ca- 
pacity. Distributors are now using larger 
delivery trucks and bulk tank manufac- 
turers are financing tanks sold to dis- 
tributors. 

Agricultural uses of LP-Gas continued 
to expand, especially for grain drying 
and tobacco curing. Other important 
agricultural uses besides motor fuel were 
for brooding of chickens, turkeys and 
pigs; for weed burning, and flame cul- 
tivation. 

Natural gas lines continued to be 
extended in 1959. Florida received nat- 
ural gas for the first time. The resulting 
gas publicity in Florida has made the 














public more gas-conscious, thus helping 
LP-Gas distributors to compete more 
successfully in securing the cooking and 
water heating loads. 

Sales of LP-Gas consuming appliances 
showed a strong upturn during 1959, 
in spite of the prolonged steel strike. 
The increases were in line with new 
family formations, new housing starts, 
and the general level of consumer buy- 
ing. 

Domestic LP-Gas range sales in 1959 
were about 428,000 or 20 per cent of 
all domestic gas range sales. “Built-in” 
LP-Gas units showed remarkable gains 
in popularity, with about 74,000 units 
being shipped, an increase of about 88 
per cent over 1958. 

Automatic LP-Gas water heater sales 
staged a strong comeback from a slow 
1958. Approximately 353,000 units 
were sold—some 15 per cent of all gas 
water heater sales. 

Warm air LP-Gas furnace sales totaled 
over 100,000, approximately 10 per 
cent of the total. This is an increase of 
about 37 per cent over 1958 and an 
important factor in the domestic LP- 
Gas heating load. 

Vented recessed LP-Gas wall heaters 
reached about 80,000, or 17 per cent 
of the total vented recessed wall heaters. 

Sales of LP-Gas direct heating units 
were approximately 400,000, or 27 per 
cent of the total gas direct heating units. 
LP-Gas floor furnaces were up to over 
29,000 units—nearly 30 per cent of all 
gas floor furnaces. 

Substantial gains in gas air condi- 
tioner sales have been reported, pri- 
marily for use with natural gas. LP 
fueled units are a small percentage of 
the total; nevertheless, the gain is en- 
couraging. One leading gas air condi- 
tioner manufacturer introduced a pro- 
gram to assist LP dealers to promote gas 
air conditioners. It includes sales and 
service training schools for dealer per- 








sonnel. A gas fueled adsorption-type air 
conditioner, designed to be added on to 
existing forced air furnaces, became 
available during the year. 

During 1959, LP-Gas for motor fuel 
was increased 85,000,000 gallons, or 
10 per cent over 1958. Sales increased 
from 652,000,000 gallons in 1955 to 
937,000,000 gallons in 1959, or 10.8 
per cent of the total industry sales. 

The largest volume market for motor 
fuel continues to be for use in farm 
tractors. Factories are producing larger 
quantities of tractors equipped to use 
LP-Gas. The conversion of gasoline 
tractors to burn LP-Gas continued. 
Farm tractors were used more in 1959 
than in 1958, due to more favorable 
weather conditions throughout most of 
the United States. Diesel tractors are 
making serious inroads on the farm 
tractor market, especially on the larger 
farms. 

LP-Gas used in irrigation pump en- 
gines increased in 1959 over 1957 and 
1958 because of dryer weather in many 
parts of the country. New liquid pe- 
troleum powered irrigation systems more 
than offset the loss of older systems to 
natural gas. 

The use of LP-Gas in industrial lift 
and tow trucks increased at a faster rate 
than any of the other LP-Gas motor fuel 
uses. Factories are producing larger 
quantities of LP fueled lift and tow 
trucks, and many gasoline units are be- 
ing converted to use LP-Gas. LP-Gas 
distributors are actively soliciting the ma- 
terials handling equipment market with 
marked success. 

The use of LP-Gas for cargo truck 
refrigeration and heating, ready-mix 
concrete trucks, electric generator sets, 
and local delivery truck fleets continues 
to show substantial gains. Distributors 
are continuing to convert their own 
trucking equipment to use LP-Gas. 
Conflicting opinions regarding the 








ability of LP-Gas to perform in over- 
the-road truck engines have existed for 
a long time. To bring this issue to a con- 
clusion—since the poor performance in 
some instances has been blamed on vary- 
ing amounts of butanes or unsaturates 
such as propylene—it was necessary to 
run specific tests. The results show that 
an engine specifically designed to fully 
utilize the properties of LP-Gas as a 
motor fuel gives excellent results. Un- 
fortunately, most of the engines in this 
service today are not specifically de- 
signed to make full use of LP-Gas. In 
spite of this, many LP-Gas fueled over- 
the-road engines are giving outstanding 
service today. 

More service stations and truck stops 
added LP-Gas motor fuel facilities in 
1959. Considerably more can be and 
will be added, should a line of LP-Gas 
engines be developed and put on the 
market. 

Industrial and miscellaneous uses 
soared to a new high of 1,020,000,000 
gallons in 1959. This increase of 26.5 
per cent (214,000,000 gallons) is par- 
ticularly impressive when compared with 
general industry activity which also was 
strong during most of the year. How- 
ever, remember that LP-Gas, used as 
“Refinery Fuel,” is included in this 
category and contributed heavily to this 
increase, largely due to more exacting 
analysis and control of these fuel streams 
by many refiners. Industrial and miscel- 
laneous uses of LP-Gas increased from 
556,000,000 gallons in 1955 to more 
than a billion gallons in 1959. 

The use of LP-Gas in the secondary 
recovery of crude oil increased about 20 
per cent over 1958. This is indicative of 
the interest in this use. Laboratory tests 
















































A. G. A. raises individual 


N ORDER TO MEET “today’s costs of 

servicing individual members,” A. G. A. 
has raised its dues for individual members as 
of this month. This is the first such increase 
since the Association was founded in 1918. 

Here is the new schedule of individual 
membership dues: 

Class A Individual Member: An officer or 
employee of a company member or associate 
member of A. G. A. The dues have been in- 
creased from $5 to $10 per year. There is also 
the extra charge of 50 cents per year for each 
additional A. G. A. section beyond the first 





membership dues for first time since 1918 


in which the member wishes to register. 

Class A Individual Member, Retired: A 
new category for a Class A member who is 
retired from employment by a member com- 
pany. The dues are $3 annually without re- 
gard to the number of sections in which the 
member wishes to register. 

Class B Individual Member: An officer or 
employee of a foreign member company or 
an officer or employee of a domestic non- 
member company. The dues have been in- 
creased from $8 to $15 per year. There is also 
the charge of 50 cents for section membership 

















show a phenomenal recovery of crude f 
oil with this method. Results of field I 
tests are still spotty and are insufficient fe 
to show a definite long range trend. A 
(Continued on page 18) 
th 
; in 
discussed above. al 
Class C Individual Member: An instructor, | 
teacher, or student in a college, university, bu 
or scientific institution who is interested in, au 
or contributing to, the advancement of the gas 
industry, but who is not engaged in a com to 
sulting engineering practice; and a membet 
of the staff of a state or federal commission the 
or bureau interested in gas operations or hav- Cia 
ing jurisdiction over, or supervision of, a gas cre 
company. The dues have remained at $3 pa 
year without regard to the number of sections es 
anc 


in which the member wishes to register. 
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Appliance sales to sizzle in ’60 
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By EDWARD R. MARTIN 


Director of Marketing and Statistics 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 


as appliance and equipment manu- 

facturers expect sales of most of 
their products will be as good or better 
in 1960 than they were in 1959, when 
all-time records were set for the sale of 
built-in ranges, furnaces, boilers and 
automatic water heaters. 

An analysis of replies from members 
to a year-end questionnaire issued by 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation shows that unit shipment in- 
creases for warm-air furnaces and boil- 
ets should top the 1959 records by 0.5 
and 3.3 per cent, respectively. 
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A 2.9 per cent rise is seen in com- 
bined sales of free standing and built-in 
gas ranges, with shipments of built-ins 
likely to go 19.3 per cent above the 
1959 record level. 

Sales of gas-fired water heaters for 
the coming year are expected to approxi- 
mate the current year’s all-time high. 

GAMA’s General Business Outlook 
for 1960, as reported by Edward R. 
Martin, the trade group’s director of 
marketing and statistics, also envisions 
continued improvement in other product 
divisions. 

These include a predicted increase of 
1.2 per cent in sales of direct heating 
equipment (individual room heaters), 
8.4 per cent in incinerators, 3.1 per cent 
in unit heaters (commercial type), 
5.8 per cent in duct furnaces, and 1.5 


per cent in commercial gas ranges. 
Vented wall heaters and floor furnaces 
are expected to have 1.5 and 13.4 per 
cent, respectively, fewer sales in the 
coming year. 

Mr. Martin explained that 78 per cent 
of the manufacturers represented in the 
GAMA survey believe their own com- 
pany’s business volume will increase in 
1960. Twelve per cent expect a decrease, 
6 per cent see no change and only 4 per 
cent failed to express a view on the out- 
look. The respondents, he added, pro- 
duce 65 per cent of the industry's total 
output. 

“It is significant that most divisions of 
the industry visualize increases despite 
the fact that new housing starts may de- 
cline in the new year,” Mr. Martin said. 
“This justifies the conclusion that gas 
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equipment will continue to take a some- 
what larger share of the new home 
market. 

“Obviously, early 1960 results will de- 


pend on the extent of the steel strike’s —* 


reach $67 billion in 1960,” he added. 
Based on returns in the GAMA sur- 


ding Gas R 





vey, specific divisional forecasts shape 
up as follows: 








effect. . . . Manufacturers’ inventories 
are down, but gas appliance distributors 
and dealers report they still have tide- 
over stocks of major home equipment.” 

GAMA members are counting heavily 
on the home modernization market, Mr. 
Martin added. 

“They subscribe to the industry's re- 
cent call for a ‘hot war’ on obsolescence 
in homes, plants, stores and institutions, 
and believe they will share substantially 
in residential, industrial and commercial 
modernization expenditures which may 


Gas Furnaces 
Gas Boilers 


Duct Furnaces 


Floor Furnaces 
Incinerators 


Unit Heaters 


Built-in Gas Ranges 


GAS RANGE TOTAL 


Gas Conversion Burners 


GAS CENTRAL HEATING TOTAL 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
Direct Heating Equipment 


Vented Recessed Wall Heaters 


Commercial Gas Ranges 








Est. Est. Per Cent of 
1959 1960 Increase 
1,723,700 1,713,900 — 06 
361,400 431,300 +19.3 
2,085,100 3,012,500 + 2.9 
1,099,200 1,104,500 + 0.5 
137,900 142,400 + 3.3 
153,200 141,900 —7A4 
1,390,300 1,388,800 — 0.1 
3,016,000 3,012,500 — 0.1 
1,465,900 1,482,800 + 1.2 
24,100 25,500 + 58 
459,300 452,600 — 15 
99,300 86,000 —13.4 
48,700 52,800 + 8.4 
33,200 33,700 + 1.5 
136,800 141,100 + 3.1 








1959 Revenues set 
(Continued from page 5) 





current national and local programs in 1960, making strong, 
documented recommendations for public relations actions at 
all levels. 

Major emphasis in 1959 was placed on investor relations, 
telling the facts on government in gas, employee recruitment, 
a series of six regional public relations workshops, and greater 
stimulation of coordinated local PR action. 

The third annual A. G. A. Public Relations Achievement 
Award was won by Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., which 
also earned top honors in the school activities category. The 
Detroit gas utility’s winning entry was based on its unique 
educational exhibit, ““Gasarama,” which in one year was 
viewed by nearly 150,000 Michigan high school and college 
students. 

The gas industry took another major step forward in 1959 
by preparing to treble its research efforts during the next five 
years. This expansion was recommended by Battelle Memorial 
Institute following a comprehensive survey of current gas 
industry research and estimates of future technological needs. 

A. G. A. already has taken the lead by increasing its 1960 
PAR research budget nearly 40 per cent, from approximately 
$1.8 million to $2.5 million. This represents the first move 
toward raising the level of cooperative research expenditures 
to $6 million a year by 1965. Annual research outlays for the 
entire industry, including expenditures by A. G. A., indi- 
vidual gas companies, and gas appliance and equipment man- 
ufacturers, are expected to advance from the present level of 
$5 million to more than $14 million within five years. 

Research conducted under the PAR Plan in 1959 included 
neatly’ 70 projects in the areas of air conditioning, pipeline 
réseatch, domestic, industrial and commercial utilization, 
Spécial research, and gas operations. 

“-Fwo important new items of air conditioning equipment, 
brought to the prototype stage by PAR research, were turned 
Ovéf to manufacturers for production or further development 
duting thie year. 

* Robértshaw-Fulton Controls Co. has been granted an ex- 
cliisive license to manufacture and market the free piston 
enginé-compressor developed for A. G. A. by Battelle 





Memorial Institute. 

A long-life gas engine was placed in production by Con- 
tinental Motors, which developed the new power plant for 
air conditioning systems under PAR sponsorship. 

Research and development also continued on the Swiss 
‘sorption system being developed by the A. O. Smith Corp., 
and on an air-cooled absorption air conditioning system, a 
vertical in-line engine-compressor, new absorption system 
refrigerants, and new cooling methods. 

Researchers at A. G. A.’s Cleveland Laboratories developed 
a demonstration model of a small, self-contained, all-gas 
forced air furnace which generates the electricity to operate 
its own warm air circulating fan. Employing thermoelectric 
principles, the furnace uses thermocouples which convert 
gas heat directly into electricity. Its development opens a 
wide range of new design concepts for appliances in which 
gas would serve as the sole source of heat, electricity and 
mechanical motion. 

Projects in gas operations research included continuing 
development of base load processes for the production of 
high-Btu synthetic gas from oil shale and coal. Increased 
emphasis also was placed on gas distribution system leak 
detection and protection. 

Pipeline research projects resulted in the preparation of 
design rules for branch connections, studies on the effects 
of meter tube roughness, development of a device for the 
non-destructive inspection of steel pipe, and the initiation of 
research to develop new types of pipeline casings for high- 
way and railroad crossings. 

In domestic, commercial and industrial utilization, re- 
search centered on the development of range top components, 
including new burners, thermostats and ignition systems; im- 
portant advances in water heater corrosion prevention; the 
development of new high-speed commercial baking and 
cooking techniques and equipment; and improved equipment 
and processes for industrial applications of gas. 

Impressive gains in the Fifties have strengthened the com- 
petitive position of gas in the “battle of the fuels,” and even 
greater strength and growth will come as the industry ac- 
celerates and expands its activities in research and sales pro- 
motion. On these and on all fronts, the gas industry is moving 
full-speed ahead, confident that 1960 will be the forerunner 
of a decade of tremendous progress. 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


Loe operating revenues of the gas 
utility and pipeline industry set a new 
record during the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, 1959: they increased 11.5 per cent, or 
$797 million, from the comparable pe- 
riod ended in 1958 to $7,708 million. 

Operating expenses rose $584 mil- 
lion, or 12.5 per cent, to $5,269 million. 
Depreciation, retirements, depletion, and 
amortization charges increased 12.2 per 
cent to $524 million. Total tax accruals 
rose $66 million, or 7.7 per cent, to 
$927 million. Federal and deferred fed- 
eral income taxes increased $23 million, 
or 4.5 per cent, and accounted for 57.6 
per cent of the total tax dollar. All other 
taxes rose $43 million, or 12.3 per cent, 
to $393 million. 

Combined operating expenses 
amounted to $6,720 million, which rep- 
resented an increase of $707 million, or 
11.8 per cent, and which indicated an 
operating ratio of 87.2 per cent. Net 
operating revenues totaled $988 million, 
a gain of $90 million, or 10.0 per cent. 

The government reported a major 
drop in housing starts for October 1959. 
Private housing starts were at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 1,180,000, 
which represented an 11 per cent de- 
crease from September. The govern- 
ment’s housing officials attributed the 
drop mainly to the tight supply of mort- 
gage money. They also blamed the 
shortage of steel, due to the strike, par- 
ticularly in the area of large apartment 
projects, which require much heavy con- 
struction. Actual starts in October to- 
taled 102,000, 13 per cent below the to- 
tal for September. Since actual starts gen- 
erally decline in the fall, however, the 
drop, after being adjusted for the usual 
seasonal variation, was only 11 per cent. 

Shipments of most major gas ap- 
pliances continued to rise during Oc- 
tober. These were the increases over the 
October 1958 totals: gas water heaters, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING OCTOBER 1959 


(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 
October September First Nine Months of 1959 





Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Units Change Units Change Units Change 
RANGES (including built-ins) 
Gas 190,200 —10.2 210,300 +415.4 1,505,800 -+13.0 
Electric n.a. n.a. 157,200 +28.1 1,251,900 -+32.3 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 273,500 + 2.9 243,600 + 5.9 2,287,100 +142 
Electric n.a. n.a. 71,000 — 43 626,000 -+ 2.4 
GAS HEATING—Total 175,700 +20.3 171,700 + 4.1 983,100 +247 
Furnaces 130,900 -+22.2 125,700 + 8.4 773,700 -+29.9 
Boilers 18,500 -+ 1.1 18,300 — 9.9 100,100 +143 
Conversion Burners 26,300 -+27.7 27,700 — 3.5 109,300 -+ 4.0 
OIL-FIRED BURNER 
INSTALLATIONS 87,170 +19.3 66,870 — 1.7 438,330 -+11.5 


DRYERS 


Gas 68,840 -+ 5.5 59,410 +219 301,340 +35.8 
Electric 110,830 — 3.7 115,150 + 4.7 609,040 -+19.7 








Source: Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association, National Electrical Manufacturer's Association, 
“Fuel Oil and Oil Heat,’ and American Home Laundry Manufacturer's Association. 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING SEPTEMBER 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


Per Cent 
1959 1958 





Month of September 
All types of Gas 5,500.5 5,016.2 
Natural Gas 5,409.0 4,918.5 
Other Gases 91.5 97.7 


Twelve Months Ended Sept. 30, 1959 
All types of Gas 86,637.7 79,307.0 
Natural Gas 84,282.7 76,907.9 
Other Gases 2,355.0 2,399.1 


September Index of Monthly Utility Gas 
Sales (1947-49 = 100) 243.0 221.6 + 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, SEPTEMBER 1959 


(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 
October September 


Per Cent Per Cent 
1959 1958 Change 1959 1958 Change 


Industrial activity (1947-49 = 100) 148 138 +7.2 149 137 
Consumer prices (1947-49 = 100) 1255 1237 +1.5 1232 1237 
Housing starts, non-farm (thousands) 105.1 115.0 —8.6 120.4 121.0 
New private construction expenditures 

($ million) 3,412 3,176 +7.4 3,533 $3,157 
Construction costs (1947-49 = 100) 178.8 170.9 +4.6 179.1 171.1 
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Four interested members of the Food Trades High School group observe Mrs. Lee’s technique 


GAMA co-sponsors school 
for 200 student chefs 





A oe ame 


A. G. A.’s Chester Wegener coaches 


hinese, French, Italian, and American 
methods of preparing vegetables 
were demonstrated recently before a 
group of student chefs at the Food 
Trades Vocational High School in New 


York City. 

The demonstration program was spon- 
sored jointly by the Gas Appliance Man- 
ufacturers Association and Seabrook 
Farms, packers and distributors of frozen 
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empts 


pano, N. Clark and W. Sultan 


d on proper way to cook on a gas range 


foods. Some 200 aspiring chefs, bakers, 
and butchers were in attendance. 

The demonstration table, which in- 
cluded gas burners and a reflecting mir- 
for, was supplied by GAMA. 

Nathan Clark, principal of the high 
school, expressed his gratitude to Sea- 
brook Farms and GAMA, whom he 
described as ‘‘the first major commercial 
organizations that have seen fit to come 
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one, Ghaaaince stakd 





Maria Taglienti, Italian cookbook author, demonstrates how to combine vegetables for meals 


to our school to demonstrate on a pro- 
fessional level their own ideas on a 
better way of preparing food.” 

Each of the four food experts who ap- 
peared before the students recommended 
gas as the best cooking fuel. The au- 
thorities were Mrs. Dorothy Lee, Mrs. 
Fernande Garvin, Mrs. Maria Luisa 
Taglienti, and Mrs. Stella Standard. 

Mrs. Lee demonstrated Chinese vege- 


table cookery in a wok, a flared metal 
pan placed on the burner for deep fat 
frying. She attributed the crisp texture 
and bright colors of the vegetables to 
quick cooking over a high gas flame. 
Two years ago, Mrs. Lee conducted 
Chinese cooking classes sponsored by 
GAMA for the press. 

Mrs. Garvin, author of a cookbook 

(Continued on page 16) 











Facts and Figures 


(Continued from page 13) 


2.9 per cent; gas-fired heating equip- 
ment, 20.3 per cent; and gas dryers, 
5.5 per cent. Shipments of gas ranges, 
however, dropped 10.2 per cent from 
October 1958. 

Sales of the gas utility and pipeline 
industry during September 1959 totaled 
5,501 million therms, an increase of 9.7 
per cent over the 5,016 million therms 
sold in September 1958. Residential and 
commercial sales of gas amounted to 
1,593 million therms, a gain of 14.6 
per cent. This increase can be attributed 
primarily to the new customers added by 
the industry as a result of both new 
home construction and the extension of 
gas lines into new territories. Private 
housing starts in September 1959 were 
at the annual rate of 1,325,000. 

Industrial gas sales in September 
1959 amounted to 3,908 million therms 
and accounted for 71 per cent of the 
total gas sales in that month. In Septem- 
ber 1958 sales of gas to industrial con- 
sumers represented slightly more than 
72 per cent of the total sales for the 
month. The 7.8 per cent increase in in- 
dustrial sales in September 1959 oc- 
curred despite the steel strike and was 
due mainly to the pre-strike accumula- 
tion of steel stocks that permitted many 
industries to maintain production. 


GAS INDUSTRY INCOME STATEMENT 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
(REFERS TO ALL DISTRIBUTING UTILITIES AND PIPELINE COMPANIES) 
TOTAL INDUSTRY 


Total operating revenues 
Operating expenses—operations 
Operating expenses—maintenance 


Operating expenses—total 
Depreciation, retirements, 

depletion, amortization, etc. 
Federal income taxes 


All other taxes 
Total taxes 
Total operating revenue deductions 
Net operating revenues 


Other income 
Gross income 


Interest on long-term debt 

Other income deductions 
Total income deductions 
Net income 


The index of industrial production 
(1947-1949 = 100) during September 
1959 was 148, 11 points above the index 
of 137 in September 1958. A. G. A.’s 
index of utility and pipeline sales (1947- 
1949 = 100) in September 1959 was 
243.0, a gain of 21.4 points over Sep- 
tember 1958 and a loss of 12.7 points 
from August 1959. 

A preliminary estimate of the con- 
struction expenditures by the gas utility 


12 Months 
Ended Sept. 30 





Per Cent 
Change 


4115 
+12.7 
+ 88 


412.5 


1959 


$7,708 $6,911 
5,010 4,447 
259 238 


1958 


5,269 4,685 
524 467 
534 511 


393 350 
927 861 
6,720 6,013 
988 898 


101 88 
1,089 986 


350 298 

(5) 12 
345 310 
744 676 


+12.2 
+ 45 


and pipeline industry indicated that 
about $165 million was spent during 
September 1959. Construction expendi- 
tures for the third quarter of 1959 were 
estimated at $555 million. 

Utility and pipeline sales during the 
12 months ended Sept. 30, 1959, totaled 
86,638 million therms, an increase of 
9.2 per cent over the 79,307 million 
therms consumed in the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1958. 





Greetings from our house to your house... 


Wishing the nation a Merry Christmas during a special A. G. A. institutional commercial on “Play- 
house 90” Christmas Eve were (I. to r.) Richard Leusch, chairman, A. G. A. Domestic Advertising 
Committee, ard general sales manager, The Peoples Natural Gas Co.; C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. Man- 
aging Director; Miss Julia Meade, the gas industry's ‘Playhouse 90” hostess; and Wister H. Ligon, 
A. G. A. president, and president, Nashville Gas Co. The photo was taken during scene’s taping 
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Student chefs 


(Continued from page 15) 


entitled The Art of French Cooking, 
used her own porcelain-covered iron 
saucepan. She said that the most popular 
cooking method for vegetables in France 
is braising (or sauteeing-braising). 

Mrs. Taglienti, author of the Italian 
Cookbook, demonstrated combination 
dishes composed of soft and hard vege- 
tables, such as peas and artichokes. She 
noted that popular seasonings in Italy 
are Olive oil and oregano. 

Mrs. Standard, co-author of The 
Kitchen Garden Cookbook, showed the 
students a variety of American methods 
of vegetable preparation. 





Utility honors customer 


EW YORK STATE ELECTRIC AND 

GAS CORP. recently honored its 100,- 
000th natural gas customer, Max R. Le- 
Fever, 18 Bartlett Avenue, Homer, N. Y. 
The LeFevers’ home is equipped for both 
gas house heating and hot water heating. 
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Compact housing for cooling system 
utilizing free piston refrigerant 
compressor is encircled. It is es- 
timated that residential central air 
conditioners will be sold at an an- 
nual rate of more than one million 
units within next five to 10 years 





hat 
ing 


Free piston to 
boost gas alr 
conditioning 









di- 


ere 


the 
led 

of 
ion 
iths 


arly in the 1960's the public can ex- 
pect to air condition its homes with 
a new and fascinating device running on 
natural gas. 

The unit, claimed to be completely 
competitive with present cooling systems 
and said to offer additional advantages, 
will utilize the availability of gas during 
the summer months when the fuel is not 





























ing, being used for central heating. 
iron T. T. Arden, president, Robertshaw- 
ular Fulton Controls Co., recently an- 
ance nounced that negotiations have been 
concluded, giving his firm an exclusive 
lian license to manufacture and market this 
tion unique new kind of ‘‘cold’’-making ma- 
ege- chine which is called a Free Piston Re- 
She frigerant Compressor. 
Italy The device is a combination of a re- 
markably simple and efficient internal 
The combustion engine and refrigerant com- 
| the pressor in a single unit having only one 
hods moving part. It is designed to handle 
the commonly used refrigerants such as 
Freon. 
The piston is called ‘‘free’’ because 
AND there are no mechanical links from it to 
100,- the use of power. The combustion of 
. Le gas takes place at one end of the cylin- 
“7 der, and the compression of the re- 
*. frigerant, such as Freon, takes place at 
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the other end. From this point, the cool- 
ing action is the same as in the conven- 
tional air conditioning unit. 

The principles upon which the ma- 
chine operates were invented by scientists 
at Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, under a project sponsored by 
a special fund administered by A. G. A. 

The invention represents several years 
of research and development and is cov- 
ered by a number of patent applications. 
The patents, as issued, will be owned by 
Battelle Development Corp., grantor of 
the license to Robertshaw. The agree- 
ment gives the controls firm an exclusive 
license, with the right to grant sub-li- 
censes, to manufacture, to use and to sell 
the unit throughout the world, in sizes 
up to 20 tons of refrigeration capacity. 

Prototypes have been built and have 
successfully operated a typical air con- 
ditioning system such as is used in 
homes. Robertshaw is sponsoring con- 
tinuing research and development work 
at Battelle Memorial Institute and will 
devote a substantial portion of its own 
research and development facilities to 
incorporate the inventions in a commer- 
cial unit which can readily be used by 
any manufacturer of air conditioning 
systems. 





The simplicity of the free piston re- 
frigerant compressor is expected to per- 
mit manufacture of a unit completely 
competitive with any other “cold-maker”’ 
for air conditioning, including electric 
motor driven units, as to first cost, de- 
pendability and quietness of operation. 
In addition, in most parts of the United 
States, low operating costs are expected 
to be a distinct advantage. 

The compressor engine runs on natu- 
ral gas, bottled gas, and, with minor 
modification, on ordinary automotive 
gasoline. 

The advantages of the unit, Mr. 
Arden stated, indicate that it may enjoy 
substantial acceptance and usage in air 
conditioning for the home, stores, motels 
and offices, and autos, buses, trucks and 
aircraft. 

In 1960, he said, it is estimated that 
more than 200,000 residential air con- 
ditioners (not including window condi- 
tioners) and approximately 500,000 
automobile air conditioners will be sold. 
He pointed out that competent market 
analysts are forecasting the sale of resi- 
dential central air conditioners at the 
annual rate of more than 1,000,000 units 
within the next five to 10 years. 

If only one-third of such residential 
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SCHEMATIC OF COOLING SYSTEM 
(FIGURE 3) P 
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Components and operation of free piston refrigerant are shown in figure at left: (A) Power cylinder 
(about the same “bore” as in common lawn motors) where natural gas, LP-Gas, or gasoline is burned; (B) 
Muffler; (C) The free piston, alternately pushing downward and bobbing upward, compressing Freon refrig- 
erant on each down-stroke; (D) Compressor; (E) Refrigerant to condenser, where compressed Freon is cooled, 
condensed, and sent to evaporator; (F) Refrigerant from evaporator (the finned tubing in the house 
air circulating system where house heat is absorbed). Fig. 3 is schematic of Robertshaw cooling system 


air conditioners use the free piston re- 
frigerant compressor and its attendant 
automatic controls, Mr. Arden said, it 
will represent a business for Robertshaw 
embracing a minimum of $35,000,000 
in annual sales. 

It is hoped, he added, that units suit- 
able for three- to six-ton central home 
air conditioners and smaller units for 
automobiles can be brought to the mar- 
ket in 1961. 

Present automobile air conditioners, 
Mr. Arden said, are oversize, take up 
valuable under-hood space, gobble up 
much engine power and produce cool air 


only when the car's engine is running. 
A completely separate, small and com- 
pact unit operating independently of 
the car’s engine, but on the same fuel 
carried in the gas tank, should be an 
important forward step, he pointed out. 

C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing 
director, commented: ‘Entrance of Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton into the domestic gas air 
conditioning field, with a license to pro- 
duce the revolutionary free-piston engine 
compressor unit, is an exciting step for- 
ward for our industry and the public. 
This unit’s many advantages, including 
low first cost and economical operation, 


will prove a boon to homemakers every- 
where. 

“It is further gratifying to us that the 
free piston unit was developed under 
A. G. A.’s PAR research program. 

“IT am confident that the gas industry 
will provide strong support for Robert- 
shaw in marketing this important new 
product.” 

Robertshaw will manufacture and 
market the free piston engine-compres- 
sor unit only, Mr. Arden said, believing 
that the unit can easily be adopted and 
used by any present manufacturer of 
Freon cooling air conditioners. 





LP-Gas 


(Continued from page 10) 





The extension of natural gas pipelines has 
displaced LP-Gas in some cases, but in others 
it has stimulated interest in gas as well as 
created need for additional standby plants so 
the over-all result has as usual been a net gain. 

The use of high purity LP-Gas as a pro- 
pellant in pressurized containers of insecti- 
cides, paint, shaving cream, etc. expanded 
rapidly in 1959, although this is still a very 
small portion of the industrial market. The 
indications are that it will continue a rapid 
growth in 1960. 

An estimated 245,000,000 gallons of LP- 
Gas was consumed by the gas utilities dur- 
ing 1959. This is an increase of 2.6 per cent 
(6,000,000 gallons) over 1958. It is signifi- 
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cant that, while extensions of natural gas 
pipelines into Florida (previously the largest 
LP-Gas utility state) caused a sharp reduc- 
tion there, gains in peak shaving in other areas 
were sufficient to show a small over-all in- 
crease in this category. LP-Gas used in gas 
manufacturing has remained fairly constant 
for the past five years. 

The extension of natural gas lines and in- 
creased heating loads caused the utilities to 
continue their interest in large volume stor- 
age facilities for peak shaving. One mined 
storage cavern was placed in operation during 
the year by a gas utility for storage of LP-Gas 
for peak shaving purposes. 

The sale of light hydrocarbons during 1959 
as a raw material for the manufacture of 
chemicals and chemical intermediates gained 
26.2 per cent or 497,000,000 gallons to a total 
of 2,396,000,000 gallons. This remarkable 


gain was due to the general economic upturn, 
and to the rapidly developing markets for 
existing and new petrochemicals. The large 
volume demands for petrochemical plastics 
are developing in the automotive industry. 
The LP-Gas used in chemical manufacturing 
has increased fourfold since 1950. 

The demand for polyethylene increased 
more rapidly in 1959 than did production ca- 
pacity, in marked contrast to the past several 
years. The sale of polyethylene during 1959 
is expected to exceed 1,000,000,000 pounds. 
Plants now under construction will probably 
keep production capacity well in advance of 
demand for some time. 

The rapidly growing markets for polyethyl- 
ene, ethylene oxide and ethyl alcohol have 
resulted in the construction of a number of 
new ethylene plants and sizeable expansions 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Daniel Parson answers ‘Fuel Oil News’ 


charges which discredited the gas industry 


A.G.A. sets the record straight 





(Editor's Note: In the November 
1959 issue of Fuel Oil News, Peter Kel- 
ton, editor of Os] Marketer, made a 
wide variety of statements accusing 
A. G. A. of publishing “misleading” 
statistics and of using the “big lie” in 
an attempt “to promote gas heating” 
and to “mislead the buying public.” 

To set the record straight, Daniel 
Parson, director, A. G. A. Bureau of 
Statistics, prepared the following letter 
to the editor of Fuel Oil News. It is 
published here for the purpose of re- 
futing Mr. Kelton’s statements, should 
they be used by local competitors to 
discredit the gas industry. 

One of the highlights of Mr. Par- 
son’s letter is brought out in the para- 
graph numbered nine. He states that 
“the efficiency factors implicit in the 
table on page 21 (of Fuel Oil News) 
are ‘arbitrary.’ These efficiency fac- 
tors,” Mr. Parson says, “are based on 
three impartial, analytical, and highly 
documented studies undertaken in 
three separate areas under field op- 
erating conditions. The studies reflect 
the way people actually used their 
heating equipment.” 

The studies were published in the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. They were by Ivar 
Lundgaard, October 1939; Alf Car- 
roll, July-August 1954; and John Mc- 
Guckin, April 1955. 

The results of all three studies, Mr. 
Parson reveals, corresponded closely 
to the averages shown in the headnote 
of the table on page 21 of Fuel Oil 
News. 

Mr. Parson’s letter follows.) 
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Mr. Thomas R. Byrley, Editor 
Fuel Oil News 

1217 Hudson Boulevard 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Byrley: 


We have reviewed with consider- 
able interest the article in your No- 
vember issue which refers to various 
statistics issued by A. G. A., that re- 
late to the competitive aspects of nat- 
ural gas and fuel oil for residential 
heating. 

We believe that a magazine of the 
stature of Fuel Oil News is dedicated 
to informing its readers correctly and 
fairly in dealing with competitive 
areas. With this in mind, I am writ- 
ing you for your perusal and infor- 
mation. 

There is an implication, if not spe- 
cific statements, in many portions of 
your article that A. G. A. is using the 
statistics it publishes in an effort to 
promote gas heating. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. A. G. A. 
has, to date, devoted virtually none of 
its promotion and advertising budget 
to the gas heating market. You state 
that: “A. G. A., which last year spent 
over $2.5 million to promote gas 
heating. . . .” Here, you have been 
completely misinformed, and we would 
have been glad to inform you cor- 
rectly, had you called upon us. 

The consuming public has been de- 
manding gas heat in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country because of both 
cost and quality considerations, as 
compared to competing fuels; under 


these circumstances, it has not in the 
past been necessary for the A. G. A. 
to undertake any extensive promo- 
tional efforts toward this market. 

The statistics we have published, 
relating to the use and cost of various 
fuels for heating, have been presented 
as statements of fact, documented by 
reference either to official governmen- 
tal statistics, or to completely defensi- 
ble private research studies. They have 
been published primarily to assist in- 
dividual gas companies to counter 
any false or misleading statements of 
various competitive groups. Their use 
is completely discretionary with the 
individual gas utilities and they have 
not been developed nor used for na- 
tional advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns of the Association. 

Turning to specific portions of your 
article, let me offer some comments 
regarding statements which you have 
made. 

1. In the third paragraph, you say 
that “. . . for the first time in 10 
years, the 1958 average retail price in- 
dex for gas heating climbed higher 
than the index for fuel oil No. 2.” To 
some readers, this may carry the in- 
ference that, in 1958, gas was priced at 
levels in excess of No. 2 fuel oil. As 
you know, the index for each indi- 
vidual fuel, as computed by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, indicates merely the relation- 
ship between current prices for that 
fuel and prices for the same fuel in 
the base period. 

It is true that gas prices in 1958 
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showed a slightly greater increase 
since the base period (to which you 
refer) than had oil prices; however, 
there is no way of determining from 
such increases or indices the relative 
cost of gas and oil either during the 
base period, during 1958, or in any 
other period of time. 

Even if the index for one fuel had 
increased 100 per cent, and the index 
for another fuel had decreased 50 per 
cent, there would still be no indica- 
tion from these particular statistics, of 
the interrelationship between costs of 
the two fuels. 

2. You have quoted a statement by 
Mr. McCarthy of the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission to the effect 
that “. . . unless the price line is held 
gas will become a luxury commodity.” 
It is obvious that the statements of 
utility commissioners and of pipeline 
and utility participants in FPC hear- 
ings are based to some extent upon 
their desire to achieve a specific result 
in a specific instance. Most gas com- 
panies and commissions have been re- 
sisting the upward trend in producer 
prices for natural gas in an effort to 
maintain lower prices for all types of 
current users of this fuel. 

It is also generally recognized that 
most producers feel that fuel oil is 
inadequately priced to provide proper 
profit margins to producers. Many 
producers are currently claiming that 
their aggregate revenues, from the 
sale of both crude oil (from which 
No. 2 fuel oil is derived) and natural 
gas, are inadequate to support the ex- 
ploration programs necesary to insure 
needed supplies of both fuels for both 
industries in the future. 

Since both natural gas and crude oil 
are so inextricably intertwined at the 
point of production, it seems that the 
inflationary cost pressures which af- 
fect one fuel will affect the other sim- 
ilarly. To the extent that economic 
pressures require price increases in 
natural gas, the same pressures will 
affect crude oil and No. 2 fuel oil. 
Any significant increase in oil prod- 
ucts demand, which would bring de- 
mand and supply into closer balance, 
would be accompanied by higher oil 
prices, which consumers (including 
residential heating users) would be 
required to pay. 

3. On page 18, you say that ‘ 
the fact is that gas, compared with 
fuel oil on the basis of the amount of 


heat produced per consumer's dollar, 
can already be considered a luxury in 
many important markets.’ When the 
higher efficiency of combustion of nat- 
ural gas is considered, the absence of 
need for investment in storage facili- 
ties by the consumer, of need for pe- 
riodic equipment cleaning and service 
contracts, and the advantages of con- 
tinuity of service and cleanliness pos- 
sessed by gas, there are very few mar- 
kets today in which gas represents a 
“luxury.” 

Even without these considerations, 
and purely on the basis of cost per 
million Btu, delivered gas is less ex- 
pensive in the preponderance of mar- 
kets. It is undeniable that there are a 
few markets in which gas costs exceed 
oil; on the other hand, there are a 
large number of markets in which oil 
heat costs substantially more than gas 
heat, even under the most optimistic 
claims of the oil heat industry. 

4. The increased spending by the 
natural gas industry is not to obtain 
reserves, and will not flood the user 
of gas heat with unreasonably high 
utility bills, as you state. The over- 
whelming proportion of gas industry 
spending is on necessary transmission 
and distribution facilities to bring gas 
for heating, as well as for other pur- 
poses, to residential, commercial and 
industrial customers, both existing and 
future. 

In spite of increasing expenditures 
by the natural gas industry, the cost of 
natural gas for heating continues to 
be substantially below the cost of No. 
2 fuel oil in nearly all parts of the 
country. Furthermore, gas utility bills 
cannot be “unreasonably high” under 
the system of regulation, both federal 
and state, within which the gas com- 
panies operate. 

Substantial amounts of money are 
also being spent by the oil industry 
for exploration, production, refining, 
and distribution facilities (far more 
than amounts spent by the gas indus- 
try), and that the consumer of No. 2 
fuel oil must appropriately pay his 
proper proportion of these capital ex- 
penditures. 

5. On page 20, you say that pro- 
ducers in a specific area are permitted 
to raise their prices when a higher 
priced contract is authorized from a 
neighboring producer, and that incre- 
mental gas supplies seem always to 
cost more than existing supplies. I am 


sure that many of the producers, who 
are in both the gas and oil business, 
feel that this procedure is necessary to 
provide the continually increasing 
amounts of money necessary for re- 
placement of committed gas and oil 
reserves during an inflationary period. 

However, under current FPC regu- 
latory procedures, price increases at- 
tributable to escalation provisions of 
existing contracts are not automatic 
when neighboring producers receive 
higher prices, but must be individually 
justified to the Commission. 

6. Also on page 20, you state that 
gas utilities are selling househeating 
“like mad.” The utilities aggressively 
promoting gas househeating are those 
who are selling it at prices approxi- 
mately equal to, or higher than, fuel 
oil costs. It is noteworthy that they 
are having substantial success in spite 
of this cost disadvantage. The over- 
whelming majority of gas utilities, 
which have been able to market house- 
heating gas at prices below fuel oil,— 
in spite of the increased field prices— 
are mot aggressively promoting gas 
househeating nor “‘selling like mad.” 
It is not necessary for them to do so, 
since the consumers demand gas for 
househeating and request it from 
those utilities on their own initiative. 

7. Again on page 20, you imply 
that A. G. A. considers that current 
gas heating users are “captive.” We 
have never considered any gas heating 
users, nor any of the oil industry's 
customers, to be captive. We are well 
aware that customers will use gas serv- 
ice only as long as they wish to use it, 
and that both of our industries oper- 
ate in a competitive market in which 
the consumer has freedom of choice. 

8. At the bottom of page 20, you 
discuss certain A. G. A. charts and 
statistics which you say are “an his- 
torical deception of the American pub- 
lic in promoting gas heating.” 

In the first place, as pointed out 
previously, these statistics are not for 
promotional purposes and are not 
used by A. G. A. in this way. Sec- 
ondly, they are by no means “an his- 
torical deception.” The use of a 1947- 
49 base period, particularly when data 
for years prior to 1947 are omitted, is 
completely inequitable and misleading 
as a basis of comparison of percentage 
increases in the cost of gas and oil for 
heating. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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LP-Gas 
(Continued from page 18) 

to existing plants. Propane and butane con- 

tinue to be in demand as feed stocks for the 

pyrolytic production of ethylene, although 

refinery gas streams supply the major volumes 

of ethylene base stocks at present. 

Propylene from refinery gas and from the 
cracking of propane and normal butane is 
rapidly growing in demand. Polypropylene, 
while a relative mewcomer to the plastic 
field, gives promise of substantial growth. 
Since propylene in refinery gas is also used 
for the production of motor fuel alkylate 
and polymer gasoline, it appears that propane 
and possibly butane will be increasingly used 
in the production of propylene. Butanes are 
now in heavy demand for motor fuel blend- 
ing, the production of motor fuel alkylate, 
isomerization of normal butane and the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber components and 
a tight supply picture exists in butanes, es- 
pecially during the winter season. 

Butylenes in refinery gas streams are in 
increased demand for the production of motor 
fuel alkylates and synthetic rubbers. Butylene 
polymers, as well as copolymers of ethylene, 
propylene and butylenes, are receiving con- 
siderable attention for the production of plas- 
tics, “natural’’ rubber, and synthetic fibers. 
Butadiene, in addition to its demand in the 
production of synthetic rubber, is finding in- 
creasing use as a petrochemical intermediate. 

The only dark cloud on the petrochemical 
horizon appears to be its export market. 
Other countries are installing petrochemical 
facilities at a very rapid rate, and many of 
our present foreign markets may soon vanish 
or be sharply reduced. 

The manufacture of synthetic rubber com- 
ponents consumed 491,000,000 gallons of 
LP-Gas during 1959, an increase of 32 per 
cent over 1958. This increase of 119,000,000 
gallons was largely due to the increased auto- 
mobile production, in 1959. The LP-Gas used 
in rubber manufacturing has remained fairly 
constant for the past few years with the ex- 
ception of the small decrease in 1958 and the 
1959 increase. If the volume of LP-Gas used 
for synthetic rubber components were in- 
cluded with the chemical category (it is in 
reality a chemical use), the combined total 
would be 2,887,000,000 gallons, or more 
than 33 per cent of the total LP-Gas market. 

The production of LP-Gas (including the 
mixed streams going to petrochemical use and 
refinery fuel) was nearly 18 per cent over 
1958, but a part of this apparently large in- 
crease is due to more complete coverage of 
many mixed streams. 

Eleven new plants came on stream in 1959 
and several others were expanded during the 
year. It is estimated that 16 new plants will 
come on stream in 1960. 

Significant expansions were made in Cana- 
dian production capacity, thus keeping pro- 
duction in advance of the increased demand 
developing there. 

Mined LP-Gas underground storage ca- 
pacity was increased near the heavier mat- 
ket areas which eased the pressure on trans- 
portation facilities during the winter months. 

The expansion of LP-Gas transportation 
facilities continued during the year, but at a 
more moderate pace than in recent years. 
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The Little Big Inch pipeline was converted 
to refined products (including LP-Gas) last 
year but expansion and improvement of fa- 
cilities on the line for handling LP-Gas con- 
tinued during 1959. This resulted in the line’s 
having an increased effect on the transporta- 
tion of LP-Gas to the eastern part of the 
United States. In addition, at least two short 
LP-Gas lines were placed in operation in the 
Southwest during the year. 

One new ocean going tanker was placed in 
LP-Gas service during the year. Of interest, 
although presently not affecting the industry 
in the United States, was the start of con- 
struction on a water terminal for the storage 
and shipment of refrigerated LP-Gas in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Continued emphasis was placed on larger 
capacity highway transport units, both in 
“over-the-road” units as well as “bobtail” 
delivery units. The trend toward 10,000 gal- 
lon (and over) capacity transports continues 
strong and 2,500 gallon and larger, bobtail 
units are becoming more common. Coupled 
with this the industry is becoming more con- 
scious of the importance of efficiency in load- 
ing and unloading these larger units. This 
has resulted in more interest in higher capac- 
ity pumps, piping, etc. and also use of pos- 
itive displacement meters to provide fast, ac- 
curate measurement of products loaded into 
transports. 

Alaska, the nation’s 49th state, is now or 
soon will be supplied considerable quantities 
of LP-Gas by barge which will supplement 
the present supply there. These barge ship- 
ments originate in the Puget Sound area in 
the State of Washington. They follow year 
‘round open water passage into Seward, 
Alaska. This new development should make 
it possible for the LP-Gas business to expand 
more rapidly in Alaska. 

A continued interest in larger LP-Gas tank 
cars was evidenced during the year, but was 
curtailed somewhat by the steel strike. The 
trend is to cars of around 20,000 gallon water 
capacity, but one company reportedly is study- 
ing the possibilities of 30,000 gallon water 
capacity tank cars. 

The most significant development in in- 
dustry safety standards during the year was 
the combining of National Fire Protection As- 
sociation Pamphlet 52 (LP-Gas Piping in 
Buildings) and Pamphlet 54 (Uzility Gas 
Piping) into a new Pamphlet 54 (Gas Piping 
in Buildings). This pamphlet is also an 
American Standards Association standard, 
ASA Z21.30. This major step forward was 
the result of some four years’ joint efforts by 
representatives of the LP-Gas industry and 
the utility gas industry. NFPA Pamphlet 58, 
“the LP-Gas industry bible,’ was also revised 
again to recognize the advancements in equip- 
ment and safe operating techniques. 

In addition to its usual programs of ad- 
vertising, publicity, public relations, and 
dealer sales aids, the big news and big pro- 
motion in LP-Gas in 1959 by the National 
LP-Gas Council was its LP-Gas sweepstakes. 
This was a national coverage promotion in 
which the dealer segment of the industry was 
able to participate directly by reason of the 
public’s interest in winning a $25,000 all 
LP-Gas home. More than 250,000 entries 
were received which evidenced the drawing 


power of such a promotion. The success of 
the sweepstakes program has influenced the 
Council to repeat it during 1960 with a “big- 
ger and better” contest involving a large 
number of LP-Gas related prizes in addition 
to the grand prize of the home. Other con- 
sumer level promotions are scheduled to in- 
crease the public’s interest in the LP-Gas in- 
dustry, and to bring prospective buyers and 
customers into the distributors’ and dealers’ 
stores. New members to the Council were 
added during the year which resulted in its 
largest contributory income since its incep- 
tion nine years ago. A most ambitious budget 
for 1960 was recently voted by the Council. 

In line with other segments of American 
business, the LP-Gas industry, both by action 
of the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
state LP-Gas associations, and by individual 
activity, asserted its increased concern and 
interest in government. This concern and in- 
terest was evidenced at the local, state, and 
national levels. 

Well managed LP-Gas companies are ex- 
panding their operations by installing bulk 
plants at additional locations in contiguous 
territories and by increasing their coverage 
of present territories. Better managed operat- 
ors continue their search for and continue to 
develop load building and ratio leveling uses 
for their products and services. Management 
schools were popular during the year. 

The intelligent LP-Gas business man real- 
izes that his continued analysis of the finan- 
cial phase of his operation constitutes the best 
avenue to insure his continued development. 

A realization by managements of the larger 
petroleum companies (most of whom now are 
engaged in marketing LP-Gas) that this in- 
dustry is one important segment of the pe- 
troleum business can only result in a better 
atmosphere for LP-Gas future development. 
A long step in that direction seems to have 
been made by this year's establishment of an 
LP-Gas Committee in the marketing division 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 





Parson 
(Continued from page 20) 

Use by government of 1947-49 reflects its 
impression that these were relatively typical 
recent years with regard to the aggregate 
prices of all commodities purchased by the 
public; it does not infer that they are neces- 
sarily better for each commodity included 
in aggregate price statistics. 

Furthermore, it is significant that the chart 
which you prepared and produced on page 
19—using 1947-49 as the base period, shows 
that the price index of gas for heating has 
been consistently lower than that for No. 2 
fuel oil, except for the slight differential in 
favor of oil in 1958. In other words, during 
the entire period since 1948, the percentage 
increase in the price for gas (using 1947-49 
as a base) was greater than that for oil in 
only two quarters of 1958. 

9. On page 39, you state that the efh- 
ciency factors implicit in the table shown on 
page 21 are “arbitrary.” These efficiency fac- 
tors are based on three impartial, analytical 
and highly documented studies undertaken in 
three separate areas under field operating 
conditions. The studies reflect the way peo- 
ple actually used their heating equipment. 
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The results of all three studies corresponded 
closely to the averages shown in the head- 
note of the table on page 21 of your pub- 
lication. 

These studies are the only objective and 
documented field studies of actual fuel con- 
sumption in comparable groups of homes of 
which we are aware. If you have some other 
studies conducted under actual residential 
living conditions that reflect the actual ex- 
perience of families as they use their heating 
equipment, we should be delighted to review 
them. 

During the years immediately following 
World War II, oil prices skyrocketed for 
various reasons which I shall not discuss. 
(Incidentally, at that time many oil dis- 
tributors found out that their own “captive” 
markets were not as secure as they thought.) 
Significant increases in gas prices did not 
become evident until 1949-50. The only 
equitable basis for preparing index numbers 
is to relate gas and oil prices to a base pe- 
riod prior to their respective major price in- 
creases. Under these circumstances, we have 
continued to use 1935-39, which was a 
widely accepted base period throughout gov- 
ernmental and industry economic and statis- 
tical circles, for our chart. 


10. You also raised the issue of whether 
residential heating customers are “being 
charged a premium so that gas can remain 
competitive as an industrial fuel.” Without 
large industrial markets which utilize gas 
during non-heating periods of the year, the 
residential consumer would pay a price for 
his heating gas much higher that what he 
currently pays, because of the inability of 
pipelines and distributors, in many parts of 
the country, to market off-peak gas and to 
utilize their facilities fully on a year-round 
basis. Thus, the sale of gas to industrial 
users benefits greatly the individual residen- 
tial heating customer, and provides him with 
service at a lower cost than would otherwise 
be possible. 

This situation is somewhat analogous to 
the higher level of gasoline sales by oil com- 
panies in the summertime. If the summer 
market for gasoline did not exist, the re- 
fineries would have to charge a substantially 
higher price for No. 2 fuel oil since some 
significant portion of their capacity would be 
idle in the summer. 

11. We have not stated in the headnote to 
the table on page 21, as you have claimed, 
that the efficiency factors listed are applicable 
“in any specific home.’ We stated that cor- 


rections for efficiency differentials are essen- 
tial in comparing the cost of heating with 
different fuels in any specific home. We have 
also specifically pointed out that the eff- 
ciency factors which we quote are averages; 
since they are averages, they may not be ap- 
plicable in every specific home, but they 
provide a valid initial set of data which 
must be evaluated in terms of the individual 
equipment under consideration. On an over- 
all basis, these averages are valid and docu- 
mented, and are not “arbitrary, unprovable 
and untrue A. G. A. assumptions.” 

The gas industry has always attempted, in 
its efforts to sell gas to consumers (where 
such selling efforts are necessary, and this 
does not generally apply to residential heat- 
ing), to emphasize positively the advantages 
of gas rather than to speak against its com- 
petitors. A similarly constructive attitude on 
the part of oil dealers and responsible or- 
ganizations such as yours might be more 
beneficial to the oil marketing industry, un- 
less desperation impels you to attack com- 
peting fuels, rather than informing con- 
sumers of the advantages of your own fuel. 

Very truly yours, 
Daniel Parson, Director 
A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics 





Meet your 
Association staff 


Lorne S. Waddell 


Larry Waddell, press relations 
manager, comes perhaps as close as 
any other individual to being the 
“voice of A. G. A.” His news re- 
leases, magazine articles, personal 
contacts with press people, and nu- 
merous other activities as a wheel- 
horse of the Public Information Bu- 
reau are dedicated to the creation 
of a favorable public image for the 
gas industry. 


That Larry is an excellent “voice” 
choice is well-known to those who 
have heard his entertaining way with 
a story, or caught his act as narrator 
for A. G. A.’s dinner-dance theatrical 
troupe, the Laughing Stock Com- 
pany. 

Larry brought to A. G. A. a career 
background which not only has pre- 
pared him richly for his present post, 
but which has added up to a colorful 
journalistic life. 

During five years with Fairchild 
Aircraft, in Hagerstown, Md., as as- 
sistant public relations manager, 
Larry, in spite of the fact that he is 
an ex-Coast Guard man, wound up 
writing the first over-all history of 
the Army Airborne Corps. This 20,- 
000-word book is now used for in- 
doctrination of all paratrooper train- 
ees, is included in kits for visiting 
VIP’s at airborne training centers, 
and has been placed in every U.S. 
Army library in the world. 

Another of Larry’s assignments at 
Fairchild took him to Germany, 
where he wrote the story outline for 
an Air Force documentary film. 

Previously, Larry served for five 
years as Director of Public Informa- 
tion at Syracuse University, where 
he directed a staff of five. Before 
this, he had worked as a newsman 
for the Long Branch, N. J., Daily 
Record. 


His Coast Guard service during 
World War Il, as a Chief Petty Offi- 
cer specializing in personnel classi- 
fication, took Larry to the Pacific 
Coast, where he saw duty on de- 
stroyer escorts. 

A graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity with a B.S. in Journalism, Larry 
remembers his student days fondly 
for many reasons—among them the 
fact that he there met the dean of 
journalism’s secretary, Jean, whom 
he later married. They now have a 
daughter, Janet, four-and-a-half, and 
live in Little Silver, N. J. Larry spends 
three hours a day commuting to New 
York, but says he welcomes the trip 
as a chance to catch up on work 
and reading. 

While at Syracuse, Larry typically 
kept busy as managing editor of the 
student magazine, working on the 
campus daily, and serving as cor- 
respondent for four New Jersey 
newspapers. 

A firm believer in hobbies, Larry 
now has time for only one—wood- 
working (another way of saying con- 
stant home repairs). In the past, his 
salon photography has resulted in 
15 prints shown in international ex- 
hibitions. A boat under construction 
started as a 14-foot sailboat, but is 
now down to a 10-foot sailing surf- 
board. “As much as we can carry on 
the Volkswagen,” Larry says. 
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A.G.A. in Action 





The Industrial and Commercial Gas Section’s 1960 Hi- 
Load Commercial Water Heating Campaign will be con- 
ducted from March 1 to May 30. Promotional materials for 
the program have already been mailed to members. 


The Industrial and Commercial Gas Section and the Amer- 
ican Management Association will sponsor an orientation 
seminar on “Special Problems in Selling Utility Services” 
from Jan. 25-27 at the Hotel Astor in New York City. The 
program will include discussions of the special sales prob- 
lems of industrial and commercial customers for sales and 
marketing executives. Present at the seminar will be repre- 
sentatives of the gas, electric power and light, transportation, 
and communication industries. 


Thumbnail sketches of current activities 
at Association Headquarters and Laboratories 


New giant displays for the 1960 dryer campaign have been 
offered to the industry for the first time by the Promotion 
Bureau. The displays are eight-foot-high replicas of the 
smaller gas dryer displays shown in A. G. A.’s 1960 Plan 
Book. A heavy-duty plug-in motor provides animation for 
the displays, which are made of a new material that is more 
durable than wallboard. The exhibit, which is ideal for dealer 
or utility company sales floors or show windows, also ties in 
with the 1960 gas dryer 24-sheet poster, which features the 
same a:twork and copy theme. 


Look Magazine, in its recent 10th annual television award 
competition, named Playhouse 90 television's ‘‘best dramatic 
series.” This is the fourth consecutive year in which Play- 
house 90 has won the award. 





‘Playhouse 90’ leaves Thursday evening TV spot for new prime times 


Beginning next month Playhouse 90 will leave its present 
Thursday evening time period to appear every other week in 
various prime time spots regularly occupied by other programs. 

The new arrangement was suggested by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and approved by A. G. A.’s National 
Gas Industry Television Committee. The committee listed 
the advantages of the change as these: 

© Playhouse 90, which is already established as one of 
television’s “most distinguished dramatic series,” will “take 
on new excitement and interest as an important ‘special.’ ” 

* CBS has agreed to invest on its own substantial addi- 
tional money in the series. The money will be spent between 
now and the end of the current season for better scripts, 
“even better known stars,” and the promotion and advertising 
of the show. 

e Since it will appear “‘each time in a different prime eve- 
ning time spot,” Playhouse 90 “will capture a much larger 


cumulative audience. Many new families who have not 
viewed the show on Thursday evenings will be exposed to 
. . . gas sales messages for the first time.” 

e Since A. G. A.’s costs will not be affected by the change, 
“it is believed that Playhouse 90 stands to become an even 
better buy for the entire industry—in audience, in cost-per- 
thousand, in stature and prestige.” 

The committee also announced that the gas commercials 
will continue to appear during the first half-hour of the pro- 
gram. The final Thursday evening telecast of the program 
will be on Jan. 21. 

The first ‘‘special” will appear on Tuesday, Feb. 9, from 
9:30-11 p.m. (EST), in place of the Red Skelton and Garry 
Moore shows. The second will be shown on Wednesday, 
Feb. 24, from 8:30-10 p.m. (EST), in place of Men into 
Space, The Millionaire, and I’ve Got a Secret. Additional 
dates will be announced soon. 


Construction underway on new 116-mile California pipeline 


Preliminary construction work now is under way on a 
$17,300,000 natural gas transmission line which, when com- 
pleted in the summer of 1960, will swell gas supplies for the 
southern California market by 300 million cubic feet a day. 

The 116-mile pipeline, stretching from the California- 
Arizona border 7 miles north of Needles to a point near 
Newberry, 20 miles east of Barstow, will be owned and op- 
erated by Pacific Lighting Gas Supply Co., the transmission 
and storage subsidiary of Pacific Lighting Corp., and affiliate 
of Southern California and Southern Counties Gas Cos. 

Successful bid among 10 submitted to construct the line 
was that of Pacific Pipeline Construction Co. of Montebello. 

The P.L.G.S. pipeline will meet the transcontinental trans- 
Mission system of Transwestern Pipeline Co., of Houston, 
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Tex., at a point north of Needles. The 1,300 mile Trans- 
western line with related compressor facilities is now under 
construction. Both pipelines have been designed so that they 
may be economically expanded to carry as much as 640 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a day when southern California fuel 
requirements call for the increased supply. 

At Newberry the 34-inch-diameter P.L.G.S. pipeline is 
scheduled to be connected to a proposed 36-inch pipeline of 
Southern California-Southern Counties Gas Cos. which will 
take the new out-of-state gas to the Los Angeles basin. An 
application for a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to build the Southern California-Southern Counties’ 
line has been filed with the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 
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C. H. MANN, CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Charles H. Mann predicts 
outstanding year for joint A.G.A.-EEI efforts 





he Accounting Section announced its 

plans for 1960 at its recent organiza- 
tion meeting in Chicago. Some 350 Sec- 
tion members, a new attendance high, 
were at the meeting. 

Charles H. Mann, chairman of the 
Section, predicted “an outstanding year” 
in the collaborative efforts of the 
A. G. A. and Edison Electric Institute 
accounting sections. He also commended 
the various screening committees in their 
advance planning for the organization 
meeting. 

Mr. Mann also discussed the Account- 
ing conference, which will be held in 
New York from April 25-27. The pres- 
ent program of the conference, he said, 
includes a general session, two general 
activities sessions, and two customer ac- 
tivities sessions, in addition to the cus- 
tomary standing committee sessions. 

Mr. Mann directed attention to two 
requests from the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
(NARUC). The first request is for the 
updating of the records retention pe- 
riods, the study of which has been broad- 
ened to include the periods prescribed 
by the Federal Power Commission and 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for holding companies. The 
second is for an updating and moderni- 
zation of the list of retirement units. In 
both instances special study groups, 
with representation from various stand- 
ing committees and segments of the in- 
dustry, were established. These groups 
will report to the Uniform System of 
Accounts Committee for review, prior 
to consultation with NARUC study 
groups. 

The various A. G. A. standing com- 
mittees also held organization meetings. 
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Charles H. Mann, Columbia Gas Serv- 
ice System, is chairman of Section 


The plans of these groups follow. 


Customer Activities Group 


The Customer Accounting Committee 
will study and report on the problems of 
electronics; new developments in cus- 
tomer accounting and billing; improving 
productivity of meter readers; rendition 
of final bills-daily, -weekly or -cycle; ac- 
counting for customers deposits ; train- 
ing of customer accounting employees; 
and new or modified postal regulations 
applicable to the mechanical preparation 
of bills. It will also prepare for distribu- 
tion a bound volume of service bill 
forms now in use by member companies 
and present Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co.’s experience with “An Experiment 
in Communication.” 

The Customer Collections Committee 
will concentrate on the credit picture, a 
collection compendium, area classifica- 
tion of accounts, use and effectiveness of 


R. H. Johnson, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., will be 1960 vice-chairman 


collection notices, surety deposits, and 
round-table discussions of collection 
problems. 

The Customer Relations Committee 
will study risk or high loss area credit 
and collection policies, the latest in cus- 
tomer relations, providing no-charge 
service, greeting and welcoming new 
customers, the kind of information that 
should be available when the customer 
calls, discontinuance of service to de- 
linquent customers during periods of 
freezing temperatures, and company- 
wide participation in customer relations. 
In addition, “‘bull sessions’ will be held 
for the free exchange of company ex- 
periences and members will be selected 
for service on projects concerning ac- 
counting employee relations. 


General Activities Group 


The Depreciation Accounting Com- 
mittee will do research and reports on 
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Edward K. Schneider 
is coordinator of Cus- 
tomer Activities Group 


H. Frank Carey is De- 
preciation Accounting 
Committee chairman 


R. H. Johnson, coor- 
dinator of the Spe- 
cial Activities Group 


Leo Murlowski, chair- 
man of the Customer 
Accounting Committee 


James A. Ashe will be 
chairman of General 
Accounting Committee 


S. A. Cole, chairman 
of Accounting Devel- 
opments Service Group 


R. W. Reamy, chairman 
of Section’s Customer 
Collections Group 


J. W. Schoonmaker is 
chairman of Internal 
Auditing Committee 


Emanuel Toder, chair- 
man, Application of 
Accounting Principles 


Clyde Schrotoerger is 
chairman of Customer 
Relations Committee 


H. R. Porter, chairman 
of Plant Accounting 
and Property Records 


J. E. Towle, chairman, 
Electronic Accounting 
Machine Developments 


Albert J. Kiemmer is 
coordinator of Gen- 
eral Activities Group 


Charles B. Randall is 
chairman of Taxation 
Accounting Committee 


Cc. F. Mills, chairman 
of the Uniform System 
of Accounts Committee 


liberalized depreciation; net salvage; 
depreciation computations, including 
electronic applications; court and regu- 
latory commission decisions; reimburse- 
ment for highway relocations; a bibliog- 
raphy of articles on depreciation; tech- 
nological and economic obsolescence; 
tabulation of average service lives; mor- 
tality studies; depreciation procedures 
to recognize price level changes; retire- 
ment units (an updating requested by 
NARUC); and relationships between 
depreciation for book and tax purposes. 
In addition, a watch-dog committee will 
study legislation affecting liberalized 
depreciation. 

The General Accounting Committee 
will work on studies of 1958 annual re- 
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ports, which will be supplemented by 
early 1959 annual reports; .payroll on 
tapes; case studies of responsibility ac- 
counting and reports; accounting for 
stores expenses; forecasting techniques 
and methods; effects of proposed revi- 
sions in uniform systems of accounts; 
challenging office procedures, and meth- 
ods of accounting for, distributing, and 
controlling transportation costs. 

The Internal Auditing Committee has 
established project teams on advisory 
matters, editing, case studies, measuring, 
electronics, credit and collection policies 
and practices, taxes, statistics, appliance 
service operations, personnel, and budget 
system and cost controls. 

The Plant Accounting and Property 


Records Committee emphasis will work 
on a revised list of retirement units (as 
requested by the NARUC); property 
records for various types of property; 
telemetering, supervisory, and carrier 
current equipment ; recent machine ac- 
counting applications to property rec- 
ords; conversion of property records op- 
erations to machines; property records 
used in cost comparisons and work 
measurement; plant accounting respon- 
sibility for the construction budget; a 
plant accounting form; reimbursements 
in connection with highway programs; 
plant accounting case studies; and ac- 
counting for tools and work equipment. 

The Taxation Accounting Committee 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Prepared by 


A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


@ Manpower scarcity: the challenge of 
the 1960’s—Despite today’s unemployment 
problem, a scarcity of manpower is one of 
the major challenges facing American man- 
agement in the next 10 or 20 years. Because 
of the low birth rate during the depression, 
it is expected that there will be no more 
Americans in the highly productive 25-to- 
44-year-old age group in the population in 
1965 than there were in 1955. Moreover, 
this group will have to produce for a much 
larger number of nonworkers in the older 
and younger brackets. 

It has been suggested that management 
can make better use of this scarce man- 
power in these ways: (1) wise use of au- 
tomation; (2) restructuring of jobs, in or- 
der to use more people from older and 
younger brackets in part-time jobs; (3) 
better selection, placement, and training, in 
order to reduce turnover; (4) enlarging the 
scope of jobs to make the jobs more inter- 
esting and satisfying; (5) more effective 
use of minority groups and of people be- 
yond retirement age who still want to 
work; and (6) better leadership to take ad- 
vantage of higher general educational levels. 


@ Home-grown managers—Growing your 
own managers is this year’s trend in man- 
agement selection, according to John A. 
Patton, Inc., New York. “Among the top 
corporations in the country,” says this 
firm’s representative, “the trend is definitely 
away from hiring experienced management 
personnel.” 

This means that college recruiting will 
get more emphasis. Because of that, Pat- 
ton offers this advice, based on what uni- 
versities say about the attractions that com- 
panies should emphasize: 

“Fringe benefits are not as important to 
the graduate as availability of the maximum 
opportunity for personal growth and devel- 
opment. The outstanding factor that will 
attract high-caliber graduates is a good 
management training program. It is impor- 
tant that the graduate be designated a man- 
agement trainee. What the graduates want 
is exactly what experience tells us most 
good supervisors and workers want.” 


@ Telephone types—Barbara L. Avery 
states in the May 1959 issue of The Toast- 
master that as a secretary she has this verbal 
arrangement with her boss: she will ar- 
range his office life so tnat he will have a 
chance to think. In doing this, she spends 
about three hours a day on the phone, for 
the most part protecting him from such 
callers as Mr. Diplomatic Immunity, who 
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wants to talk to the boss but does not want 
to reveal who he is; J. Firmly Morning- 
coat, who has made up his mind and who 
will let nothing, not even a wrong number, 
stand in his way; and Barley Bigshot, who 
is convinced that big-time executives are 
too busy to be polite, who is devoted to 
that childhood game of “phonsey,” and 
who, when his secretary calls, will not pick 
up the phone until your boss is on the line. 

A telephone conversation is a construc- 
tive business effort and that is why this 
secretary listens carefully when you speak. 
She can hear not only what you say but 
also what you are. 


@ Work cure for cardiacs—According to 
Dr. Alvin Slipyan of Human Resources 
Corp., Albertson, N. Y., employees who 
suffer heart attacks may find that their best 
therapy is work. Dr. Slipyan observed 19 
extreme cardiac cases employed by Abili- 
ties, Inc—a_ nonprofit competitive organi- 
zation for the handicapped in the same 
city—for periods ranging from six months 
to four and one-half years. He found that 
regular work improves the cardiac patient's 
prognosis and reduces his need for medica- 
tion and that mental and emotional stress is 
common for patients who are severely re- 
stricted in their activities. A not-too-de- 
manding job, says Dr. Slipyan, often proves 
to be just the therapy these patients need. 

A conclusion for your mental file: valu- 
able employees who wind up on the car- 
diac list can often come back to work to the 
benefit of everyone. 


@ Why men fail—The May 1959 issue of 
Nation’s Business states that the new insights 
into why some men fail while others suc- 
ceed are revealed by a Columbia University 
study of 750,000 men released from the 
Armed Forces in World War II because of 
mental or emotional defects. The findings 
indicate that management cannot really 
eliminate all ineffective performers in its 
initial selection process; rather, it can take 
these definite steps to reduce the failure 
rate later: 

1. Good orientation—Ease the individu- 
al’s adjustment to his job by making clear 
what is expected of him. 

2. Care in assignment—Most men can do 
some jobs; few can do all. 

3. Reduction of stress—Back the worker 
with good supervision and help him with 
personal problems. 

4. Avoidance of policy fluctuations— 
Nothing makes it so difficult for a man to 
succeed in a job as a management that con- 
stantly changes the rules. 

5. Equitable dealings with personnel—A 
man will try hardest to give his employer 
a “fair shake” when he feels that he is get- 
ting one in return. 

6. Planning of future manpower needs— 
Avoid emergency mismatching of men and 
jobs. 


@ NLRB rulings: NLRB writes first regu- 
lation on striker-vote ineligibility—The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has begun 
writing into its election directions some 
new language, which amounts to one of 
the regulations it has drawn up under pro- 
visions of the new Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act that allows replaced strikers to 
vote in representation elections. 

The NLRB says this in the direction of 
elections: 

Ineligible to vote are employees who 
have quit or been discharged for cause 
since the designated payroll period 
and employees engaged in a strike who 
have been discharged for cause since 
the commencement thereof, and who 
have not been rehired or reinstated be- 
fore the election date, and employees 
engaged in an economic strike which 
commenced more than 12 months be- 
fore the election date and who have 
been permanently replaced. 


This statement answers a question that 
was raised by NLRB Member Fanning in 
a speech on Oct. 19, 1959, and that came 
in for further discussion by NLRB General 
Counsel Rothman in an article explaining 
various phases of the new law. 

The new law merely gives election eli- 
gibility to replaced strikers in an election 
held within 12 months after the start of 
the strike, subject to regulations adopted 
by the NLRB. 

Both Fanning and Rothman had _indi- 
cated that the NLRB would declare ineligible 
strikers who had engaged in picket-line 
misconduct. And the new language in the 
direction of elections bears this out, since 
it refers to “employees engaged in a strike 
who have been discharged for cause since 
the commencement thereof. . . .” 

Under the law, an employer has always 
had the right to discharge strikers for cause, 
although the cause might take some prov- 
ing. The new language, however, indicates 
that the NLRB does not intend to carry 
out investigations of its own to determine 
whether or not employees have engaged in 
picket-line misconduct; rather, the NLRB 
will leave it up to the employer to prove 
his charges if there are challenges of his 
striker discharges when questions of voting 
eligibility arise. 


@ NLRB rulings: firing of workers re- 
fusing to take lie detector tests upheld— 
Following his recent ruling that a retail 
concern legally could require job appli- 
cants to consent to lie detector tests undef 
given circumstances, General Counsel Roth- 
man of the NLRB refused to issue a com 
plaint in a case where five employees were 
discharged for refusing to take lie de 
tector tests after an inventory showed met- 
chandise and money shortages. Other work- 
ers took the tests. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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to meet in Pittsburgh 





Otto W. Manz, Jr., will pre- 
side at the annual conference 


n imposing array of speakers, includ- 
A ing a spokesman for the Mexican 
gas industry, will appear at the sixth 
annual conference of the General Man- 
agement Section from Feb. 29-March 2 
at the Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The morning general sessions of the 
three-day meeting will be devoted to 
broad topics of current interest to the 
gas industry. The afternoon sessions will 
be reserved for open committee meetings 
and programs of specific interest to the 
Section’s committee members. Among 
the committees sponsoring conference 
events will be Accident Prevention, 
Comparison of Competitive Services, 
Claims, Financial Management, Insur- 
ance, Marketing Research, Personnel, and 
Rate. 

The Purchasing and Stores Committee 
will hold its own annual meeting each 
afternoon. 

Four of the general session speakers 
will discuss aspects of gas supply. ‘‘Nat- 
ural Gas in Mexico” will be the topic 
of Ing. Antonio Garcia Rojas, director 
of exploration, Petroleos Mexicanos. 
Senor Rojas will present a picture of the 
natural gas reserves in Mexico and will 
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Gordon C. Griswold is head 
of the arrangements committee 


discuss some of the plans that Pemex, 
the government-owned petroleum com- 
pany, has for the utilization of these 
reserves. 

The economic significance of recent 
developments in the field of liquefied 
natural gas will be discussed by A. Rus- 
sell Young of J. F. Pritchard and Co., 
who will speak from the point of view 
of the supplier, and Michael Anuskie- 
wicz, assistant chief engineer, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., who will speak 
as a representative of a gas distribution 
company. Mr. Young’s company has had 
a great deal to do with the successful 
transport of liquefied methane to Eng- 
land. Mr. Anuskiewicz, who will con- 
sider the increasing problem of meeting 
peak loads, will discuss gas liquefaction 
as a possible solution. 

The fourth speaker will be Sam H. 
Schurr, director, energy and mineral 
resources program, Resources for the 
Future, Inc. Mr. Schurr, who is an eco- 
nomic researcher and the author of a 
number of works on energy resources, 
will talk about the outlook for supply 
of, and demand for, energy until 1975. 

One of two financial speakers will be 
James N. Land, senior vice-president, 


Donald B. Beecher will wel- 
come delegates to the event 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, who will discuss future 
trends of interest rates and their sig- 
nificance for the gas industry, including 
some of the forces in the money market 
that affect interest rates. He will also 
appraise future trends both from the 
short-term and from the long-term 
standpoints. 

The professional investor’s view of 
the gas industry will be discussed by 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, Jr., vice-president, 
Colonial Management Associates, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Hunsaker, whose company 
manages two-large mutual funds—The 
Colonial Fund and Colonial Energy 
Shares—will explain how his organiza- 
tion analyzes natural gas securities as 
investments and will describe current 
conditions. He will also discuss the ac- 
tions and policies of gas company man- 
agements that seem particularly signifi- 
cant to professional investors. 

The subject of executive development 
will be considered by James L. Hayes, 
dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Duquesne University. Mr. Hayes 
is a frequent lecturer for the American 
Management Association and is the au- 
thor of many articles on management 
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Dr. P. P. Pirone will 
describe effects of 
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Natural Gas Act 
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J. C. Hunsaker, Jr. 
will give investor's | 
view of gas industry 


A. Russell Young 
will talk on tique- 
fied natural gas 


development. 

General luncheons will be held on 
Feb. 29 and March 2. Wister H. Ligon, 
president of A. G. A. and president of 
Nashville Gas Co., will be the principal 
speaker at the Feb. 29 luncheon. The 
March 2 luncheon will be addressed by 
Justin R. Wolf, prominent Washington, 
D. C., attorney. Mr. Wolf, who special- 
izes in matters involving the Federal 
Power Commission, will review some of 
the current significant judicial and ad- 
ministrative decisions rendered under 
the Natural Gas Act. 

Two committee luncheon meetings 
will be held on March 1. 

The results of research on the effect of 
natural gas on vegetation will be dis- 
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J. L. Hayes will re- 
view executive de- 
velopment plans 


Michael Anuskie- 
wicz, Jr. will dis- 
cuss liquefied gas 


ea 


Sam H. Schurr will 
consider supply, 
demand for energy 


R. T. Klemme will 
consider develop- 
ment of markets 


J. N. Landy 
speak on int 
rates’ tren 


W. M. Frame 
talk on B.31.80 
and purchasi 


cussed by Dr. P. P. Pirone, plant pathol- 
ogist, New York Botanical Gardens, at 
a luncheon sponsored by the Claims 
Committee and the Insurance Commit- 
tee. Dr. Pirone will report on experi- 
ments he has been conducting under the 
sponsorship of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. on the effect of natural gas on shade 
trees. He will also discuss corollary re- 
search initiated by Brooklyn Union that, 
along with his own work, demonstrates 
that natural gas is nontoxic to vegetation. 

The Purchasing and Stores Committee 
will sponsor a luncheon that will feature 
Oakah L. Jones, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, The Consumers’ Gas Co. 
of Toronto, as the principal speaker. The 
title of Mr. Jones’ talk will be “Top 


Management Looks at Purchasing and 
Stores.” 

The Marketing Research Committee 
has invited Randall T. Klemme, vice- 
president, Northern Natural Gas Co., to 
speak at its meeting on Feb. 29 on 
“Area Development—Its Advantages to 
a Gas Company.” Mr. Klemme, who is 
responsible for Northern Natural’s mar- 
keting activities, including area devel- 
opment, will discuss the gains that might 
be expected to accrue to a gas distribu- 
tion company through an active area 
development program. 

On March 1 the Financial Manage- 
ment Committee will sponsor a session 
on the topic of “Preferred Stock as a 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Months of personal contact with architects 
and engineers are required to gain entrance for gas 


How gas gets into new buildings 





new school, hospital, or apartment 

building is erected. Into its con- 
struction have gone several million dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment and materials. 
In a fairly good proportion of such 
structures, the products of the gas in- 
dustry are represented—sometimes well, 
sometimes not as well as the industry 
would like. 

If we are well represented, you can 
be sure that a member of the gas indus- 
try has been on the job since the early 
planning stage, that he has put in many 
hours of work, and that he has made a 
number of calls on the architect over a 
period of months or years. 

The representative had help, of course, 
from his home office; he may have had 
help from A. G. A.; and you can be 
sure that when the local contractor took 
over, the gas man called on him to de- 
termine if delivery was made when 
needed and if installation was made 
properly. 

Architects are becoming increasingly 
influential in specifying equipment and 
fuel in institutions, schools, and large 
building projects. In addition, we find 
consulting engineers exerting ancillary 
influence in fuel and equipment selec- 
tion. 

The statement has been made re- 
peatedly—and with truth—that the gas 
industry’s nemesis, and the weakest link 
in its sales influence, is the architect and 
professional engineer. They are busy, 
removed, and apart. They are hard to 
reach and their professional reserve sets 
up a difficult sales barrier. 

In many instances, jobs are drawn on 
the board and specifications are written 
in offices in other cities. Installations in 
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Dallas have specifications that were 
written in Chicago; Nashville finds 
specifications written in Philadelphia; 
New York architects and engineers 
draw plans and specifications for a job 
in Denver. 

This is particularly true in commercial 
gas installations. We find these profes- 
sional men in another city—those whom 
we haven’t been able to reach—and we 
find them specifying a competitive fuel. 
And, after the specifications have been 
written, we find we have to move moun- 
tains in order to get them changed. 

All too often, however, we find that 
a competitive fuel has been specified be- 
cause a gas utility has not had the time 
nor the personnel to maintain contact 
with the architects and engineers who 
are responsible for the building projects 
in their territory. 

If possible, a gas utility should have 
a specific man selected to contact archi- 
tects or consultants. He should be a 
specialist in the true sense of the word. 
He should be carefully selected, more 
mature than the average line salesman, 
and preferably about 30 years old. He 
must inspire confidence in his knowl- 
edge of his product or its applications. 
He should be self-sufficient and should 
have had a successful sales record before 
assuming this position. He should be 
able to feel at home when mingling so- 
cially with members of the architectural 
profession. He should have either a tech- 
nical background or a good practical 
knowledge of construction work. 

Education should be a continuing 
process for this man. Specialized train- 
ing in dealing with people, especially 
professional ones, is essential. And a 


thorough familiarization with gas equip- 
ment, processes and applications is a 
must. 

The story as to how gas and gas- 
powered equipment get into a new 
building might begin with prospecting. 
It may begin with the salesman’s tech- 
nique for learning the type of building, 
the location, the cost, or the name of 
the architectural firm. This can be han- 
dled in a number of ways. A few are 
new construction reports such as Dodge, 
newspaper clipping service, informal 
contact and, best of all, from the archi- 
tect who has learned to value the 
technical service the gas company can 
provide. The architect’s service repre- 
sentative (ASR), which we will call 
this man, knows that the first stage is 
preliminary planning, which will prob- 
ably take three months. During this 
period, as soon as he is permitted, he 
calls upon the job captain of the archi- 
tectural firm. Over the preliminary 
plans the two discuss the equipment 
which may conceivably go into the 
structure. 

If the ASR makes a strong case for 
gas, there’s a good chance that the job 
captain or designer will instruct the 
specifications writer to incorporate most 
of the equipment discussed, if not all, 
into the specifications. The way in which 
he writes these is almost as important as 
the fact that he does write in gas. 

There are four major recognized 
methods of specifying materials and 
equipment which he may use. 


1. The architect may “flatly” specify 
that equipment which he feels will pro- 
vide the desired results. Since no sub- 
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stitutes are permitted, this type of speci- 
fication may not protect against high 
costs because the costs cannot be re- 
viewed after the specifications have been 
written. 

2. The architect may attempt to de- 
scribe in detail exactly whose equipment 
is desired without naming the manufac- 
turer. Little assurance of quality and lost 
time in seeking to find equipment to 
meet the description can result. 

3. He may name several manufac- 
turers or include the words “‘or approved 
equal” to describe the desired equip- 
ment. Under this specification, a con- 
tractor must use his lowest bid, regard- 
less of quality. Manufacturers may be 
discouraged from bidding their lowest 
prices since the contractor is free to 
“shop” for even lower prices (to his 
own advantage) after he has been 
awarded the contract. 

4. Finally, a specific make of equip- 
ment may be specified for the base bid, 
but a bidding contractor may propose 
substitutes. This assures quality and at 
the same time permits substitutions, pro- 
viding the contractor states in his bid 
the actual deduction or addition. The 
owner is then in a position to compare 
price, quality and service of several 
manufacturers on an equitable basis. 
Many authorities agree that this is the 
most acceptable type of specification. 


At the end of the preliminary plan- 
ning period, there is the final planning 
stage which may take five or six months, 
or longer, depending on the size of the 


job. It is during this time that the 
architect's service representative must 
keep on top of the project. 

Even though he may have been told 
that gas equipment would be written 
into the specifications, he can’t be sure 
of this until he examines them in their 
final stage. To see them he may go to 
the local Dodge planning room or to 
the architect, or to the contractor. 

One of the most important responsi- 
bilities of the architect's service repre- 
sentative is to educate the architect in 
the proper application of our product 
and its related equipment. Most cus- 
tomers will appreciate frankness and re- 
act favorably, by writing tighter specifi- 
cations and sometimes by including more 
of our equipment. By preventing the 
use of equipment where it would not 
serve, he protects not only his own com- 
pany, but the architect and his clients. 

Though self-sufficiency is one of the 
qualifications of the ASR man, he 
should receive encouragement and 
should be subject to supervision. As 
soon as he makes his first call, either on 
the job captain or on the architectural 
firm, he should fill in a job record form 
and send copies to the appropriate 
parties. On this form are shown the 
items which the job captain has agreed 
(perhaps tentatively) to specify. 

Copies of all job record forms could 
be bound together in a volume and, by 
leafing through them, one can tell what 
business can be hoped for in his ter- 
ritory or what the status of a project 
might be. 





The help which the ASR gets from 
his company in his sales work should be 
in several forms. For one thing, ad- 
vertising in architectural and design 
journals. The advertising should aim at 
reminding readers of the merits of our 
product and equipment and of its ap. 
plications. 

Printed matter should be available and 
can be distributed by hand by the rep. 
resentative, or at trade shows, or mailed 
out—some through general mailings to 
all registered architects and some in re- 
sponse to coupon requests from adver- 
tisements. Many information letters is. 
sued by A. G. A. make excellent text 
material for distribution. 

A portfolio containing equipment in- 
formation and case history materiai 
should be with the ASR at all times. 

Also under the heading of selling to 
architects might be a system of holding 
information meetings. These may be 
luncheons or dinners, but their purpose 
is always to provide information that 
architects can use, usually on new prod- 
ucts. 

Demand continues high for more and 
better community facilities, such as 
schools, hospitals and other public build- 
ings. These are architect-designed. Archi. 
tects, who account for 80 per cent of all 
building activity today, are an important 
market. However, no matter how re 
spected our industry is by the archi- 
tectural profession, the individual archi- 
tect must rely upon knowledge of out 
product and the integrity of the com 
pany representative. 





Management 





(Continued from page 40) 


Financing Medium for Gas Distribution 
Companies.”” The speaker for this meet- 
ing has not yet been selected. 

The Purchasing and Stores Commit- 
tee will hold its own annual conference 
on the afternoons of Feb. 29 and March 
1. Speakers will include the committee's 
chairman, Cecil O. Ellis, superintendent 
of stock, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co.; William M. Frame, director of re- 
search and technology, national tube 
division, United States Steel Corp.; and 
Thomas F. Harrigan, assistant manager, 
stores control bureau, purchasing and 
stores department, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc. 

Mr. Frame will discuss the B31.8 
code and its effects on purchasing and 
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stores. 

Mr. Frame, who played a promi- 
nent role in the preparation of this 
standard covering gas transmission and 
distribution systems, will describe and 
explain the code requirements about the 
types and grades of pipe approved for 
use. 

Mr. Harrigan will discuss the use of 
electronic computing machines, particu- 
larly in purchasing and stores. 

Another speaker, who has not yet 
been selected, will discuss the effect of 
the newly revised uniform system of 
accounts on purchasing and stores ac- 
counting. 

The March 1 session of the Purchas- 
ing and Stores Conference will be de- 
voted to a round-table discussion led 
by G. A. Leonard, purchasing agent, 
Consumers’ Gas of Toronto, and L. M. 


Smith, purchasing agent, American Lov 
isiana Pipe Line Co. 

In addition, open meetings will be 
held by the Accident Prevention Com 
mittee, the Committee on Comparison 
of Competitive Services, the Insurance 
Committee, the Personnel Committee, 
and the Rate Committee. 

Social events will include a ladies 
luncheon and an evening reception on 
Feb. 29. The hosts at the reception will 
be Equitable Gas Co., The Manufactur 
ers Light and Heat Co., and The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. 

There will also be an evening get 
acquainted reception on Feb. 28 fot 
delegates who arrive early. 

Hotel reservations may be obtained 
by contactine the reservations managet, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Gateway Cet 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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The program, based on a Connecticut utility’s 


expertences, 1s for individual companies and mutual aid 


NEGA prepares emergency plan 





A task committee of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association Operating Divi- 
sion has prepared an emergency plan 
for both individual utilities and for the 
utilities’ mutual assistance. The plan is 
based substantially upon the experiences 
of The Connecticut Light and Power Co. 
in regard to several recent floods and 
hurricanes in the utility's territory. 

Harold M. Kopp, director, gas opera- 
tions for the Connecticut utility, is chair- 
man of the committee. The group is 
formally known as the Task Committee 
for a Mutual Assistance Emergency 
Plan for New England Gas Utilities. 

Members of the committee are Ber- 
nard D. Connor, Boston Gas Co.; Sam- 
uel E. Edge, New Haven Gas Co.; 
Richard L. Fite, Jr., Lynn Gas and 
Electric Co.; Arthur B. Hamilton, The 
Hartford Gas Co.; Thomas H. Rennell, 
Jt., gas division, New England Electric 
System; and Charles M. Tenney, Jr., 
Fitchburg Gas and Electric Co. 

Each company using this plan should 
provide the specific information relating 
to its own operations in the blank spaces. 


Essential Procedures 


he Task Committee for a Mutual As- 

sistance Emergency Plan for New 
England Gas Utilities, appointed Nov. 
30, 1956, by the directors of the NEGA 
Operating Division, believes that a vol- 
untary mutual-aid plan by NEGA mem- 
ber utilities would prevent confusion 
and lost motion in the event of a bomb- 
ing attack, other major disaster, or an 
emergency of any kind. 

Such a plan, to be workable, requires 
that each local utility develop its own 
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individual utility emergency plan. It is 
realized by the committee that larger 
utilities will need a more elaborate or- 
ganization than smaller utilities, but the 
pattern for each will be very similar. 

Essential procedures presented in this 
report are summarized as follows: 


1. Each gas utility executive should con- 
sider appointing one person to be 
responsible for preparing and, per- 
haps also for administering an in- 
dividual utility emergency plan for 
his organization. 

2. For those gas utilities which have 
districts, divisions or other similar 
subdivisions, an appropriate emer- 
gency set-up for these smaller units 
as such can be prepared from this re- 


port. 


3. The person appointed as emergency 


coordinator should consider follow- 
ing a plan similar to the one pre- 
sented here for it has been used suc- 
cessfully in several New England 
utility emergencies. Appropriate re- 
visions have been made by the task 
committee from various utility expe- 
riences gained during several recent 
floods and other emergencies. 


4, Each emergency coordinator should 


prepare charts (with personnel names 
inserted) as shown on page 42. 


5. If a gas utility has an industrial-cus- 


tomer-curtailment arrangement, all 
affected customers should be listed in 
the appendix of each individual util- 
ity emergency plan, plus the names 
of appropriate persons to contact in 
each such industrial concern. 


6. As each utility's individual plan may 


develop, each emergency coordinator 


should discuss it with appropriate de- 
partment heads and other personnel, 
including training personnel for shut- 
off and turn-on procedures and hav- 
ing a dress rehearsal of these proce- 
dures. 

7. This task committee report and the 
resulting plan which any local gas 
utility may prepare should be kept 
with each emergency coordinator’s 
copy of the NEGA Membership and 
Statistical Directory in an approved, 
centralized and readily available lo- 
cation. The directory presents a list 
of appropriate persons to call for as- 
sistance from other member utilities. 

8. Having answered the task commit- 
tee’s earlier questionnaire, and hav- 
ing listed potentially available man- 
power and equipment (as shown in 
the appendix), each utility should 
consider itself a part of the NEGA 
Mutual Assistance Emergency Plan. 

9. When a gas utility has prepared an 
individual utility emergency plan, the 
question of acquainting appropriate 
Civil Defense authorities with this 
fact should be considered. 


The following procedure is set up to 
facilitate, as promptly as possible, the 
restoration of service following an 
emergency. 


Organization 


I. SUPERVISION 
(a) Responsibility for operating proce- 
dures and personnel, material, and 
equipment will be that of the en- 
gineer acting as emergency coordi- 
nator, with four relief personnel. 
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(b) All public contact with press (news 


equipment and operators in appen- 








releases), radio, community officials 
and customers: public and em- 
ployee relations assistant. (Appen- 
dix 12) 

Industrial, commercial, hospital, 
police and other important custom- 
ers that are to be contacted and 
kept informed: industrial sales rep- 
resentatives (assistant manager). 
Clerical duties such as timekeeping, 
chronological record of procedures 
for Public Utilities Commission re- 
ports and other use, along with 
miscellaneous other clerical assign- 
ments: supervisor of operating rec- 
ords. 


II. LOCATION—HEADQUARTERS 
(a) EMERGENCY ROOM: 


Headquarters of supervisory operat- 
ing personnel, location of radio 
center, special telephones, maps, 
records, etc. (Appendix 18) 
TELEPHONE ROOM: 


Regular PBX switchboard operators 
to be supplemented by trained re- 
lief operators who will handle regu- 
lar calls. (See list of telephone 


dix.) PBX operators to refer calls 
to appropriate specific departments. 
CUSTOMER SERVICE FILE: 


Regular clerks to be supplemented 
by trained relief personnel, who 
will handle all domestic calls, re- 
ferring any appliance calls to the 
service department, househeating 
department, engineers’ office or any 
other specific department involved. 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL: 


All calls involving factories, hos- 
pitals, radio stations or municipal 
facilities will be directed to the in- 
dustrial sales representatives. 
STOREROOM 

Promptly alert purchasing depart- 
ment and suppliers as to require- 
ments to meet all operating require- 
ments. Arrange for roving supply 
truck to meet needs of crews in the 
field. 

GARAGE: VEHICLES 

In addition to company-owned fa- 
cilities, a list of outside equipment 
and arrangements made for obtain- 
ing such equipment should have 
been compiled and made available 


to the emergency coordinator and 
will be revised by the garage fore- 
man at periodic intervals. See ap- 
pendix. 

CONFERENCE ROOM 

In order that the emergency room 
operation be confined to matters 
pertaining solely to restoration of 
service, all other matters involving 
emergency shall be centered in the 
Conference Room. 


III. OPERATION 


EMERGENCY ALERT 

The operating gas engineer on 
duty or call should continually be 
alert to all weather forecasts, 
whether it be by radio, press or 
notice from general operating de- 
partment. A radio should be sup 
plied and it will be the duty of the 
operator to inform the telephone 
operator to alert the gas engineer 
on call regarding any forecasted 
weather difficulty. 

When a storm or emergency is evi- 
dent, emergency room personnel 
should be promptly notified. In 
turn, the emergency coordinator 
will call into action the emergeng 
program, alerting the responsible 
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department heads who, in turn, will 
alert their respective personnel who 
are assigned to specific duties. 
The extent of damage and the plan 
of operation should be determined 
jointly by the emergency coordi- 
nator and the operating gas engi- 
neer, who will ascertain the need 
of any outside assistance. 

(1) The emergency coordinator 
who will arrange for assistance 
among a utility’s sub-divisions 
(where there be such) and/or 
from other utility companies. 

(2) Outside contractors, State High- 
way Department, district or 
division crews and local town 
maintenance authorities. 

(3) Assistance from municipal au- 
thorities and local Civil De- 
fense organizations. 

MAPS—LOCAL EMERGENCY 


(1) DisTRIBUTION 
A large distribution wall map 
should be constructed that can 
be used for pin-pointing trou- 
ble. Individual distribution pa- 
trol maps for each area should 
be available from the utility’s 
central file. 

(2) GAs MAINS 
Individual maps of gas mains 
and mains of the various towns 
should be available from the 
drafting department's map file 
for field emergency use. 


(e) FIELD FORCES 


(1) OuTsME CREWS: Maximum 
use should be made of the 
various service crews, aug- 
mented by other trained utility 
personnel wherever possible. 

(2) PLUMBING: Contractors and 
construction companies that 
may be called upon to aid us 
are listed in appendix #6. 

(3) WorRKING SCHEDULE FOR 
OUTSIDE FORCES (crew fa- 
tigue): Careful consideration 
should be given to working 
hours for outside crews during 
emergencies. A schedule that 
would allow for maximum ef- 
ficiency and safety should be 
adopted. 

(4) ASSIGNMENT OF TERRITORY: 
Assignment of crews to specific 
areas along with the supervi- 
sion of outside crews is the 
responsibility of the operating 
gas engineer. He should be 
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guided by the degree and ex- 
tent of the emergency. Restora- 
tion work obviously would be 
so organized as to restore serv- 
ice to essential customers first. 
PREPARED PACKAGES FOR USE 
OF GAS FIELD SUPERVISORS: 
9” x 12” manila envelopes con- 
taining the following forms 
should be made available to 
the gas field supervisors dur- 
ing an emergency from the 
central file: 
1. Daily time reports. 
2. Foreign crew records. 
. CGI tags. 
. Appliance shut-off tags. 
. Distribution maps. 
. Lodging assignment: 
Crews in area. 
. Restaurant assignment: 
Crews in area. 
. District telephone direc- 
tory. 
9. Telephone pay station di- 
rectory. 
10. Meal ticket pad. 


IV. OUTSIDE PERSONNEL 


(a) HousING 


(1) Cots may be available from 
the Red Cross. These cots can 
be utilized as follows: confer- 
ence room, foremen’s room, or 
auditorium. 

(2) The survey has indicated a to- 

rooms available 
in this area (appendix 17). 

(3) The armory may be made avail- 
able by contacting the armory 
custodian. 

CAFETERIA: The general sales man- 

ager will have the responsibility 

for providing food where necessary 
to field forces and to those on duty 
at headquarters during off-hours. 

(1) At restaurants in emergency 
area (see appendix 9). 

(2) The present facilities can read- 
ily be made available for 
emergency feeding at the 

location. 

(3) Mobile feeding arrangements 
should be made for serving 
meals to crews in the field 
(see appendix 9). 

TIMEKEEPING AND RECORDS: The 
supervisor of operating records 
should be responsible for this ac- 
tivity and should provide himself 
with competent personnel to per- 
form these duties (appendix). 


V. TELEPHONE FACILITIES 


(a) List trunk lines and other telephone 


facilities. 


(b) TELEPHONE DIRECTORY: A list of 


all personnel, giving company clas- 
sification, residence, and residence 
telephone number should be com- 
piled in appendix 11 of this book 
and should be made available to 
the PBX operators with a copy for 
emergency room use. The custodian 
of this file should be the supervisor 
of operating records who should 
be charged with the responsibility 
of keeping the file up-to-date. 


VI. PUBLIC CONTACT AND 
PUBLICITY 


(a) RESPONSIBILITY: For all press re- 


leases, radio and newspaper, con- 
tacts should be handled by the pub- 
lic relations assistant who should 
appoint and train a staff to func- 
tion in time of emergency (see ap- 
pendix 12). A designated indi- 
vidual should obtain up-to-date in- 
formation on all activities from the 
Operating engineers on duty. He 
should prepare periodic statements 
that would be given to press and 
other agencies at the direction of 
the public relations assistant. 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER: Ar- 
rangements should be made with 
two commercial photographers to 
photograph emergency conditions, 
crews in action, etc., preparing de- 
tails to identify the incident and 
personnel involved. These pictures 
should be made available to the 
press and used in any institutional 
releases (see appendix 13). 
CUSTOMER INFORMATION: This 
highly important phase of emer- 
gency operations is largely depend- 
ent upon the handling of customer 
inquiries by adequately trained 
personnel. A series of training pe- 
riods should be inaugurated so that 
the most suitable answers may be 
given to any customer inquiry at 
the time of an emergency. These 
meetings should include the regular 
emergency service clerks as well as 
those assigned for supplementary 
assistance. Close cooperation among 
the operating personnel stationed 
in the emergency room is necessary. 
The emergency service clerks will 
refer all appliance calls to the as- 
signed individuals on duty in the 
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customer service department who 
should advise regarding gas re- 
frigeration, and who should answer 
any other appliance inquiry. Ar- 
rangements may be made with the 
various dairies and freezer plants 
to have dry ice available for cus- 
tomer purchase (appendix 14). 
PREFERENCE CUSTOMERS: A list 
should be made of preference cus- 
tomers who, as judgment dictates, 
should be contacted by a company 
representative (see appendix 15). 
This should be done in connection 
with the industrial curtailment plan 
which should be brought up-to-date 
and be ready to put into operation 
at a moment's notice. The prefer- 
ence list and the curtailment pro- 
gram should be the responsibility 
of industrial sales representatives. 
SAFETY TO PUBLIC: An educational 
program should be instituted with 
the police department, fire depart- 
ment, civil defense organizations, 
etc. This will be helpful where 
hazards result from dangerous con- 
ditions which may develop during 
emergencies. The operating gas en- 
gineer should make these con- 
tacts. 

OTHER PERSONNEL (AID FROM 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS): A review 
should be made of the entire list 


(f) 


of personnel for the purpose of as- 
signing each individual to a specific 
department or desk during an emer- 
gency. This list is available from 
the supervisor of operating records 
(appendix 16). 


APPENDIX 


Appendices 1 to 4 may be made 
as complete as required. These should 
be in detail including make, year, ca- 
pacity, radio, and to whom assigned, cov- 
ering all automotive equipment, cus- 
tomer service, relief personnel, a list of 
telephone equipment operators, and out- 
side equipment owned by several con- 
tractors together with their telephone 
numbers. 

A map index with all necessary in- 
formation needed to locate maps may be 
included in appendix 5. 

Contractors available for emergency 
use may be listed in appendix 6. 

Personnel assigned to contact town 
and state officials and the list of officials 
normally contacted may be shown in 
appendix 7. 

Appendix 9 (feeding of personnel) 
should describe areas and include a file 
of available restaurants and caterers and 
assignments for covering this important 
operation. 

Appendix 11 should show classifica- 
tion, name, address, telephone number 


and exchange of all employees. 

Appendix 12 should indicate name, 
address and phone numbers of person- 
nel and alternates to take care of emer- 
gency news releases and also a list of 
newspapers, radio stations and sound 
trucks. 

Appendix 13 may name commercial 
photographers who may be contacted to 
take pictures of area damage. 

Appendix 14 should state that the 
utility would make available a supply of 
dry ice for refrigeration at various loca- 
tions. Some gas utilities may not have a 
large enough number of gas refrigera- 
tors on their lines to give this service. 

Appendix 15 is important in that it 
should list the most essential customers 
such as hospitals and convalescent 
homes. It should also list larger indus- 
trial customers that may be disconnected 
if the emergency warrants. 

Appendix 16 should include unas- 
signed personnel available for emer- 
gency assignments. This would be im- 
portant in a major disaster. 

Appendix 17 should list available 
quarters for outside help brought in for 
the emergency and also the company 
men in charge of arrangements. 

Appendix 18 should include ambu- 
lances and company physicians available. 
This table would be most helpful at the 
time of a major disaster. 





Accountants 


(Continued from page 37) 





has established subcommittees to study 
proposed and introduced federal tax 
legislation and regulations, the manu- 
facturers excise tax, and court cases. 


Special Activities Group 


The Accounting Developments Service 
Committee has recommended a change 
in its name to the Methods and Proce- 
dures Committee. It believes the new 
name describes more appropriately its 
function of disseminating to member 
companies the latest manual or auto- 
mated industry methods and procedures. 
The committee has adopted a new for- 
mat for its releases, which will be en- 
titled Methods Ideas, and is presently 
editing 36 submissions. 

The Committee on Application of Ac- 
counting Principles will study and report 
on accounting proposals or pronounce- 
ments issued by such bodies as the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and the 
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American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

The Electronic Accounting Machine 
Developments Committee conducted its 
seventh annual seminar from Nov. 30 
to Dec. 2, 1959. For the first time recog- 
nition was given to the importance of 
the West Coast in electronics and, as a 
result, the meeting was held in San 
Francisco, Calif. In view of the increas- 
ing attention being given by the standing 
committees, the committee is shifting its 
emphasis from applications of elec- 
tronics to equipment developments and 
related problems in designing, installing, 
and administering data processing sys- 
tems. There will also be a greater accent 
on liaisons with equipment manufactur- 
ers, standardization of certain funda- 
mental utility processing requirements, 
and development of universal computer 
language. 

The Uniform System of Accounts 
Committee has been represented at meet- 
ings of the NARUC and, as a result, has 
devoted considerable attention to the 
two requests for industry collaboration 


mentioned above. The committee is 
working closely with A. R. Colbert, 
chairman of the NARUC Committee on 
Accounts and Statistics, in addition to 
directing the industry's cooperative ef- 
forts on the two projects. 


The Compendium Committee will 
continue to prepare and publish an up- 
dated summary of all Accounting Sec- 
tion papers and articles. 


Industrial Relations 
(Continued from page 38) 


The firing of the five employees brought 
on a strike. The employer, a retail concern 
with three stores, hired permanent replace- 
ments for some of the strikers. Later, the 
employer reinstated with full seniority 
some of the strikers who had not been re 
placed. Others were placed on a preferen- 
tial hiring list. 

Rothman found no violation of the Taft 
Act in the discharge of those who refused 
to submit to the lie detector tests. And 
since the strike was an economic one, he 
ruled that the firm was within its rights in 
refusing to reinstate strikers who had been 
replaced permanently. 
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A. G. A. conducts 
2-day marketing 
research seminar 


COORDINATED MARKETING RE- 

SEARCH PROGRAM for gas utilities 
was the subject of a seminar conducted from 
Nov. 12-13 in Charlotte, N. C., by A. G. A.’s 
Marketing Research Committee. Eighty-five 
gas company marketing research, sales, and 
market development people attended the con- 
ference, which was the second such seminar 
sponsored by the Committee. 

During the meeting, speakers and delegates 
discussed how the total marketing concept 
and its related marketing research techniques 
can be applied to gas company problems in 
specific fields. In the keynote speech, Ross 


Cahal of Ebasco Services, Inc., reviewed the 
functions of a coordinated marketing research 
program. He stressed the interrelation be- 
tween sales, rates, operations, and finance, 
and pointed out their effects on a company’s 
enduring financial strength. 

The management viewpoint of such a pro- 
gram was presented by Buell Duncan, presi- 
dent of Piedmont Natural Gas Co., who sum- 
marized what a coordinated program should 
achieve. 

In another talk, Dan Parson, director of 
A. G. A.’s Bureau of Statistics, outlined the 
organization and operation of a centralized 
staff department for business research. 

The need for coordinated research pro- 
grams was illustrated by descriptions of com- 
pany activities that overlap activities in 
operating departments. Area development pro- 
grams and gas utility growth were discussed 
by Randall Klemme, vice-president of North- 
ern Natural Gas Co. The use of load studies 
in marketing for greater profit was consid- 
ered by William J. Crowley, vice-president 
and controller of Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
The measurement of the relative impact on 
marketing and profit by rates and sales pro- 
motion was explained by Pat Dignan of 
Northwest Natural Gas Co. The several re- 
search activities that provide the basis for 
forecasting gas demand and supply were dis- 
cussed by John Boniface, planning engineer 
for Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 

Several speakers considered the application 
of general marketing research in specific sales 


Institute of Gas Technology reports progress in 


EWS OF SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS in 

gas technology research was announced 
in the 1958-59 annual report of the Institute 
of Gas Technology (IGT), an affiliate of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Martin Elliott, director of IGT, said 
that some research gains have been made in 
the institute’s continuing program of devel- 
oping the direct production of gas from oil 
shale. He reported that research on the hydro- 
gasification of eastern shales had brought 
forth the unrecognized fact that these shales 
can produce almost as much gas per unit 
weight as the western shales. This holds 
true, he said, even though the potential oil 
yield per ton from typical eastern shales is 
much less than from western types. 

Dr. Elliott also reported that new con- 


cepts have been developed for pinpointing 
leaks in gas distribution systems by sonic 
methods. 

In addition, he disclosed that there had 
been a 40 per cent increase in membership 
and contributors to IGT and that this figure 
represented the greatest upswing since the 
institute was founded in 1941. He noted 
that 30 new companies had been added to 
the rolls between last January and Aug. 31, 
the end of the fiscal year. 

IGT’s membership now stands at 78 and 
its contributors number 35. All new’ mem- 
bers are either gas transmission or distribu- 
tion companies, or companies that combine 
those two operations. The institute’s gross 
income for the past fiscal year was $768,000. 

Dr. Elliott described the large increase in 


fields. John McKearin, general sales man- 
ager for Laclede Gas Co., spoke about meas- 
uring and improving sales to the new hous- 
ing market. Robert Brigham, vice-president of 
Springfield Gas Light Co., explained the 
place of marketing research in sparking a 
many-sided program for residential load re- 
tention. Frank Kemeny, assistant manager of 
economic and management research for 
Equitable Gas Co., considered the growing 
use of marketing research by utilities in fos- 
tering commercial sales. Leonard Beebe, chief 
economist for The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., described applications of marketing re- 
search to industrial sales analysis. 

During the program, there was also a dis- 
cussion of the wide applications of specific 
research studies and activities, including 
methods of measuring advertising effective- 
ness, the utilization of consumer preference 
research and employee attitudes studies, and 
analyses of market area differentials. The 
speakers on these subjects were Dan Horvitz, 
vice-president of A. J. Wood Research; Wil- 
liam Parker, vice president of Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod and Grove, Inc.; H. F. Pohlmann of 
Opinion Research Corp.; and Zoe Baylies, 
A. G. A.’s market research analyst. 

The official proceedings of the seminar will 
be sent soon to all participants. A limited 
number will also be made available to non- 
registrants at $3 a copy. Orders, which 
should specify Catalog Number 57/S, may be 
sent to A. G. A.’s Order Department, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


research 


the grant-in-aid support of the basic research 
being done by graduate students and by the 
professional staff of IGT as “a particularly 
important development.” This support, he 
said, came from A. G. A., the American 
Petroleum Institute, individual gas utility 
companies, and companies in the appliance 
manufacturing, chemical, and petroleum in- 
dustries. 

Reporting on IGT’s educational program, 
Dr. Elliott noted a total enrollment of 26 
students—a record high—in the undergrad- 
uate area. In addition, he said that there are 
five candidates for the master’s degree and 
one candidate for the doctoral degree. 

Dr. Elliott also reported that 93 men were 
enrolled last summer in IGT’s eighth annual 
summer course for industrial personnel. 


A.G.A. announces new publications issued during December 


(The catalog number, which must be in- 
cluded with each order, appears after each 
publication as ‘‘Cat. No.”) 


STATISTICS 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
September 1959. Free. Cat. No. 16i/S. 
*Gas Rate Fundamentals. $7. Cat. 
56/S. 


No. 


HOME BUREAU 


* Progress Report on 1959 Built-In Gas 
Ranges and How Should Cooking with Gas 
on Today’s Ranges Be Taught. Reprint 
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from What's New in Home Economics. 
Nine cents. Cat. No. 60/K. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


* How Injuries to Gas Men Might Be 
Avoided. Volume 8, December 1959, Issue 
4. One copy: free to members, 10 cents to 
non-members; 2-50 copies: 10 cents each 
to both members and non-members; 51-99 
copies: seven cents each to members, 10 
cents each to non-members; and 100-500 
copies: five cents each to members, 10 
cents each to non-members. Cat. No. 
7d/AP. 

* 11th Annual Accident Prevention Confer- 


ence Papers. $1. Cat. No. 42/AP. 


RESEARCH 

* Oscillations in Gas-Fired Heating Equip- 
ment and Their Suppression, by C. F. Speich 
and A. A. Putnam. $2. Cat. No. 127/DR. 

* The Influence of Convection and Radia- 
tion in the Over-All Heat Transfer of a 
High-Temperature Gas-Fired Industrial Fur- 
nace, by A. A. Furczyk, M. P. Marion, J. 
Steffens, C. G. Bigelow, and C. L. Feng. 
$2. Cat. No. 33/IR. 

* The Collection, Monitoring, and Identifi- 
cation of Particles in Gas Distribution Sys- 
tems, by A. W. Doyle, W. J. Smith, and 
N. M. Wiederhorn. $3. Cat. No. 46/OR. 
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Southern Gas Association offers course in natural gas distribution 


COMPREHENSIVE HOME STUDY 

COURSE in natural gas distribution has 
been prepared by the Southern Gas Associa- 
tion. 

The course, which is nontechnical, is de- 
signed for the gas company employee with 
high school training but without a broad 
background in mathematics and science. The 
author of the 12-chapter course is C. E. 
Murphy, a member of the faculty of the di- 
vision of engineering of Texas College of 
Arts and Industries. 

The course includes photographs, charts, 
and sketches, and covers the entire field of 
natural gas distribution. 

Subjects discussed in the course include a 


brief history of the gas industry; the method 
of operation of a gas company, including 
exploration, drilling, production, processing, 
and transmission; gas measurement; pressure 
regulation; odorization; mains and services; 
meter installations; construction records; 
unaccounted-for gas; leakage; corrosion and 
corrosion protection; gas utilization; customer 
service; load forecasting; dispatching; the 
typical organization of a natural gas distribu- 
tion company and the functions of the com- 
pany’s different departments; and the gov- 
ernment’s regulatory role in the gas industry. 

The course, which is not for academic 
credit, will be offered under two plans. 

The first will allow each student to work 


on his own: that is, he will receive the text 
and will then submit his answers to questions 
and problems for correction and evaluation 
by Mr. Murphy and his staff. Upon satis. 
factory completion of the course, the student 
will receive a certificate. 

The second plan permits a company to 
administer the course to as many students as 
it wishes either by correspondence or in a 
classroom. No certificates will be awarded 
under this system. 

The registration fee for the course is $60 
per student. Course material is available to 
companies desiring to use their own facilities 
at $30 per set. Enrollment applications should 
be sent to the Southern Gas Association. 


Consumers Power Co. notes customer gain, buys gas field 


ONSUMERS POWER CO. has announced 

that its total number of gas customers has 
passed the half-million mark. According to 
Dan E. Karn, president, at the end of last 
October, the company was serving 500,171 
gas customers. 

“This represents a gain of 100 per cent 
in number of customers since 1944,” said 
Mr. Karn, “and suggests the tremendous 
growth that has occurred in the southern 
half of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula, espe- 
cially the Oakland, Macomb, and Wayne 
County areas close to Detroit. Use of gas 
has grown six times as fast as number of 


customers in the same period.” 

Consumers Power supplies gas service in 
300 cities, villages, and townships in 30 
Michigan counties. The company still has a 
waiting list of more than 100,000 applicants 
for gas space heating, although this type of 
service has already been extended to 53 per 
cent of its total gas customers. 

In another development, Consumers Power 
announced the purchase of a majority of the 
working interests in the Salem gas field in 
Allegany County, south of Grand Rapids. 

The Salem field is a few miles east of the 
Overisel gas field, which was purchased by 


Consumers Power two years ago. Portions of 
the Salem field, which includes 5,000 acres 
with 31 producing wells, are in the small 
communities of Burnips and New Salem. 

A. H. Aymond, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company, said that the output of 
the Salem field will reinforce the company's 
gas supply in western Michigan. The field 
will be connected by pipeline with the Con- 
sumers Power gas network by a junction 
with the Overisel-Laingsburg pipeline, which 
passes nearby. Later, a pipeline will be built 
from the Salem field to the new Overisel 
compressor station. 


A.G. A. plans educational exhibit of progress for 1960 convention 


N EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT showing 
“the newest gas industry developments 
from the wellhead to the burner tip” has 
been planned for A. G. A.’s annual conven- 
tion from Oct. 10-12 in Atlantic City, N. J. 
The display will cover all major areas of the 
industry. 
One section of the exhibit will feature the 


significant developments in gas utilization 
that have reached either the prototype or com- 
mercial stage since October 1958. Other sec- 
tions will include displays on research, ex- 
ploration, production, gathering, processing, 
transmission, storage, and distribution. 

A special section will be devoted to de- 
velopments that gas companies have made 


Delegates to the A. G. A. Exhibit Planning Committee meeting held last Nov. 23 in Chicago were 
(I. to r., standing) Ed Martin of GAMA, Karl W. Schick, Jac A. Cushman, E. W. Hodgetts, and 
Walter Kirk of A. G. A.’s Laboratories; and (seated) J. T. Innis, Bruce A. McCandless, Christy 
Payne, Jr., and Robert M. Brigham. The group is preparing A. G. A.’s 1960 convention exhibit 
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by themselves for their own use, such as 
new systems, methods, procedures, tools, and 
devices. 

In addition, there will be an extensive 
display of magazine-designed gas kitchens 
and laundries. 

The over-all plans for the convention are 
under the direction of the General Conven- 
tion Committee, which is headed by Marvin 
Chandler, president, Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. ; 

The Exhibit Planning Committee is headed 
by Christy Payne, Jr., manager of market 
development, Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
His group will be assisted by an informal 
task force of the Operating Section. Mr. 
Payne’s committee will extend invitations to 
exhibitors to participate in the convention 
display. 

The members of the Exhibit Planning 
Committee are Robert M. Brigham, vice- 
president, Springfield Gas Light Co.; E. W. 
Hodgetts, director, sales promotion and mer- 
chandising, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co.; J. T. Innis, vice-president, Northem 
Natural Gas Co.; Bruce A. McCandless, vice- 
president of sales, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; 
Edward A. Norman, president, Norman 
Products Co.; H. Vinton Potter, vice-presi- 
dent, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; Karl W. 
Schick, sales manager, residential division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.; P. R. 
Shea, general sales manager, Southern Cali 
fornia Gas Co.; and Jac A. Cushman, secre 
tary and convention manager, A. G. A. 

An ex officio member is Harold Massey, 
managing director, Gas Appliance Manufat- 
turers Association. 
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Hope units win safety award 


WO GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES of Hope 

Natural Gas Co. have been cited for their 
safety records by A. G. A. Both the employ- 
ees at the Clarksburg city plant and at the 
Clarksburg warehouse garage worked more 
than one million man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury. Each group was presented with 
an A. G. A. safety merit award. The city 
plant, as of Feb. 1, 1959, had a record of 
1,077,240 man-hours that dated from March 
18, 1952. The garage, as of the same date, 
had a record of 1,008,114 man-hours that 
dated from July 29, 1927. 


PGA conference set 


HE PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIA- 

TION will hold its spring conference on 
March 31 at the George Washington Motor 
Lodge, King of Prussia, Pa. The conference, 
which is being conducted by the association's 
distribution committee, will feature a pro- 
gram on “Design, Operation, and Mainte- 
nance of District Regulator Stations.” The 
day's activities will include a number of pa- 
pers and a panel discussion. Further infor- 
mation is available from Charles L. Fritz, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Ardmore, Pa. 


Central Illinois Light sells 497 gas ranges 


Central Illinois Light Co. recently sold 497 gas ranges during its “Old Stove Roundup.” In the pro- 
motion, the company offered $37 toward the purchase of a new range. The total, which exceeded the 
goal of 400 ranges, included 277 “Gold Star” ranges and 220 “Blue Star” ranges. Shown above is 
one of the colorful Central Illinois Light window displays that called all old stoves into pasture 


Belco Petroleum signs $200,000,000 natural gas contracts 


ELCO PETROLEUM CORP. has signed 

20-year contracts with Pacific Northwest 
Pipe Line Corp. for one trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. The company has already dedi- 
cated 1.2 trillion cubic feet of gas to Pacific 
Northwest under previous contract. 

Belco has also signed a separate agreement 
with Pacific Northwest's parent company, El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., for the extraction of 
liquid petroleum and hydrocarbon products 
from such gas. 

The two sales contracts signed with Pacific 
Northwest are now subject to Federal Power 
Commission approval. 

The first contract dedicates 300 billion 
cubic feet and goes into effect on July 1. It 
requires Pacific Northwest to take, or pay for, 
up to 30 million cubic feet daily and obli- 
gates Belco to be able to deliver up to 40 
million cubic feet per day. The initial rate 
for high-pressure gas is 18.5 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet with three one-cent escala- 
tions at five-year intervals. This gas will be 
piped from Belco’s field in southwest Wyo- 
ming to marketing outlets in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 

The second contract has similar terms and 
provisions and goes into effect on Jan. 1, 
1962. It dedicates 700 billion cubic feet of 
gas and is dependent upon FPC approval of 
an application, now pending, to provide pipe- 
line facilities from Rock Springs, Wyo., to 
the southern California border. 

Arthur B. Belfer, president of Belco, said, 
“Proceeds from delivery of the total quantity 
of gas dedicated under contracts signed . . . 
would amount to $200 million during the 
life of the contracts. In addition, liquids as- 
sociated with this gas will add approximately 
$17 million to this figure. Belco’s proven and 
undedicated reserves exceed the requirements 
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of the first contract signed. ... We are 

confident that exploration and development 

of other lands, not dedicated to previous and El Paso Natural totaling 1.2 trillion cubic 

contracts, will result in proving up the re- feet of gas. The new agreement brings the 

serves required for the second contract.” total of natural gas now dedicated to 
In addition to the contracts described Pacific Northwest to 2.2 trillion. 


Boston Gas conducts program for teachers 


above, between 1953 and 1956 Belco signed 
similar agreements with Pacific Northwest 


Science teachers from the parochial schools in the Archdiocese of Boston study experimental lab- 
oratory equipment during 4 recent meeting at Boston Gas Co. The teachers saw a film entitled “The 
Silent Flame Speaks’ and demonstrations on the air-gas ratio in a gas burner, the effects of tem- 
perature changes on gas pressure, how a pilot light works, how a gas refrigerator works, heat 
transmission by radiation, and direct power generation by gas heat. After the demonstrations, 
there was a question-and-answer and a luncheon. The program started with several talks 
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A.G.A.’s Board of Directors holds first regular 1960 meeting 





A. G. A.’'s Board of Directors for 1960 is shown during its first regular meeting of the Association’s operating year. The meeting was held at the Plaza 
Hotel in New York City. The directors heard committee and section reports and saw an illustrated preview of the PAR Plan’s 1960 program of activities. 


Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


@ American Louisianz Pipe Line Co. has 
been authorized to construct natural gas 
facilities not to exceed a cost of $3 million. 
Each project for securing new gas supplies 
is limited in cost to $500,000. 


@ Coastal Transmission Corp. has filed a 
budget-type construction application to fa- 
cilitate attaching new gas reserves. The 
over-all cost of the construction may not 
exceed $1 million and the cost of each 
project is limited to $250,000. 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Co. has been 
granted temporary authority to construct 
and operate a 2,000-horsepower compressor 
station, a metering station, and approx- 
imately seven miles of pipeline at an esti- 
mated cost of $1.1 million. These facilities 
will enable the company to secure nearly 
20 million cubic feet of natural gas daily 
from the Panhandle Field. 


@ Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc., 
has been authorized to construct nearly 16 
miles of pipeline loop and to add 3,000 
compressor horsepower to existing stations, 
a new 1,800-horsepower compressor sta- 
tion, and other appurtenant facilities at a 
combined cost of $4.1 million. These fa- 
cilities will provide additional volumes of 
Kansas (Hugoton field) gas for existing 
customers. 


@ Lone Star Gas Co. has been authorized 
to construct natural gas facilities in order 
to secure new gas supplies when available. 
The total cost of construction is not to 
exceed $1 million, and each project is lim- 
ited to $250,000. 


@ Mississippi River Fuel Corp. is seeking 
authorization to construct and operate 5,000 
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compressor horsepower in the Woodlawn 
Field, when ‘and as needed, to overcome 
anticipated pressure declines. The construc- 
tion is expected to cost nearly $1.4 million. 


@ Northern Natural Gas Co. has been au- 
thorized to construct natural gas facilities 
during 1960 that are designed to secure new 
gas reserves from independent producers ad- 
jacent to its transmission lines. The over- 
all cost is not to exceed $4 million, and the 
cost of each project is limited to $500,000. 


@ Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
in a decision by a presiding examiner that 
was adopted by the FPC, was authorized to 
build 182 miles of loop lines, to purchase 
laterals, and to add 59,280 horsepower in 
compressor capacity. These facilities, esti- 
mated to cost $53.4 million, will increase 
delivery capacity by 155 million cubic feet 
of natural gas daily. The FPC deferred de- 
cision on an additional $23.4 million of 
construction that involves 123 miles of pipe- 
line and 19,500 in compressor horsepower 
capacity; these facilities were denied by 
the presiding examiner. These additional 
facilities pertain to a proposed transporta- 
tion service for Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., that was denied by the 
FPC, and reversed by the Court of Appeals. 
The FPC’s action to defer decision was 
based upon the prospect of further court 
proceedings on this service. In another 
certificate case, Transcontinental’s budget- 
type application to construct facilities re- 
quired to attach new gas reserves to the 
system was approved. The total cost of 
each project is limited to $250,000, and the 
over-all cost is not to exceed $1 million. 
In one of two other new applications, the 
company is requesting authorization to 
construct and operate new loop lines, com- 
pressors, and other facilities that will fur- 
nish an additional 109 million cubic feet 
of natural gas daily to existing customers, 
commencing Nov. 1, 1960. The estimated 


cost of this project is $51.7 million. In 
the second application, the company pro- 
poses to construct, at an estimated cost of 
$2.4 million, about 29 miles of pipeline 
and a metering station and to add a 2,500- 
horsepower compressor unit to an existing 
station, in order to take a total of 360 bil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas from South 
Texas Natural Gas Gathering Co. 


Rate cases 


@ The Columbia Gas System, Inc., through 
four of its subsidiaries, has filed applica- 
tions proposing wholesale natural gas rate 
increases amounting to a total of $23.5 mil- 
lion per year. United Fuel Gas Co. is ask- 
ing for a $14.6 million, or 9.3 per cent, 
annual increase that would affect nine 
wholesale customers in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. This filing is 
based principally on increased costs of pur- 
chased gas and of transporting gas via the 
affiliated Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. is seeking a $1 
million, or 2.8 per cent, annual increase to 
affect its 28 customers in Ohio, as a result 
of higher purchased gas costs, including 
the proposed increase by United Fuel Gas. 
Atlantic Seaboard Corp., with 13 whole 
sale customers in six eastern seaboard states, 
is seeking a $4.4 million, or 6 per cent, in- 
crease; and Kentucky Gas Transmission 
Corp. is requesting a $3.6 million, or 93 
per cent, annual increase that would affect 
its 12 wholesale customers in Kentucky and 
Ohio. The latter filings are based on the 
United Fuel Gas proposed increase. All 
four applications also cite the need to raise 
the present 6.75 per cent rate of return to 
6.8 per cent. 


@ Columbia Gulf Transmission Co., in 
seeking a $2 million, or 6 per cent, annual 
increase in the rates it charges to transport 
natural gas for its affiliate, United Fuel Gas 
Co., has had its application suspended until 
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May 1, 1960, when the increase may be 
collected, subject to refund. In order to at- 
tract capital and to maintain credit with 
investors, the company cites a need for 
raising the current 6.25 per cent rate of re- 
turn to 6.8 per cent. 


@ East Tennessee Natural Gas Co.’s pro- 
posed $895,000, or 9.6 per cent, annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase has 
been suspended. Unless hearings have been 
terminated sooner, the increase will be- 
come effective on April 5, 1960, subject to 
refund, for 24 wholesale customers in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. The suspension coin- 
cides with the suspended proposed increase 
by the company’s sole supplier, Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. 


@ New York State Natural Gas Co.’s pro- 
posed $1.3 million, or 6.4 per cent, annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase—which 
would affect its affiliates, The East Ohio 
Gas Co. and The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
—has been suspended by the FPC. The in- 
crease, which primarily covers sales from 
storage pools, would revise the cost of 
service formula to include the costs of gas 
and production and a charge of two cents 
per Mcf for handling gas delivered to stor- 
age. In addition, interruptible service rates 
would be increased. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Co. has filed a 
proposed $7.8 million, or 8.3 per cent, an- 
nual wholesale natural gas rate increase 
that would affect about 97 wholesale cus- 
tomers in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. This filing is in addi- 
tion to a previously suspended increase of 
$10.1 million now being collected, subject 


to refund. The latest filing is intended to 
recover increases in the cost of purchased 
gas, the cost of capital, and other expenses. 
The company claims a need for a 7 per 
cent rate of return. The rates sought in the 
earlier proceeding, it was stated, failed to 
cover the cost of service. 


@ Texas Gas Pipe Line Corp.’s proposed 
$470,000, or 15.1 per cent, annual whole- 
sale natural gas rate increase was suspended 
for one day (to Nov. 12) when it was put 
into effect, subject to refund. The proposed 
increase, which affects its only wholesale 
customer, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., was based on the Texas Severance 
tax, the increased cost of purchased gas, 
and other expenses, and on the need for 
a 6.5 per cent rate of return. Operational 
losses averaged $24,500 per month during 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1959, and 
averaged higher in the following months. 


SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT GAS PRODUCER 
RATE FILINGS—OCTOBER 1959 


Annual 
A 


Ni L . 





Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 4$ 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 85 
Rate increases suspended 440 
Total rate increases 529 
Tax rate decreases allowed 
without suspension 16 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 1 
Total rate decreases 17 
Total rate filings 775 
Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954, to 
Oct. 31, 1959 


3,183 
1,264,809 
18,425,812 
19,693,804 
85,087 


8,100 
93,187 


41,846 


Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension 177,672 
Amount a!lowed 177,672 
Amount disallowed - 
Amount withdrawn — 

Rate increases suspended 

and pending us of Oct. 


31, 1959 2,814 $133,624,532 


@ In another action, Examiner Kelly ap- 
proved the proposed merger of Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. into El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. The examiner said that 
the merger would strengthen the ability of 
El Paso Natural to render satisfactory serv- 
ice to present markets, would benefit con- 
sumers over the entire unified system, and 
would place the merged companies in a 
strong financial position to undertake ex- 
pansion and to improve service over the 
entire system. He also said that possible 
economies from the merger could result in 
lower rates. Regarding the subject of the 
company’s becoming a combination in re- 
straint of trade, the FPC’s power to reg- 
ulate and supervise constitutes ‘a protec- 
tive shield against the evils of monopoly.” 
Furthermore, since the charge of monopoly 
was first raised in the expanding California 
market, another pipeline has been author- 
ized to serve this market, and still another 
has an application pending to import Can- 
adian gas for this market area. 


@ Another decision, filed by Presiding Ex- 
aminer Hall, directed Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. to deliver up to 374,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas daily to Natural Gas 
Improvement District No. 2 of Ashley 
County, Ark., for distribution in an area 
not now served with natural gas. 


Permanent gas appliance display center opens in Dallas 


PERMANENT GAS APPLIANCE CEN- 

TER designed to provide manufacturers 
of gas equipment with a centralized location 
for year-round display purposes was opened 
on Jan. 2 in the new Trade Mart building 
located near downtown Dallas. 

David J. Kerr, one of the principals of Gas 
Industry Exhibitors, Inc., which will finance 
and manage the project, said that leasing ar- 
rangements for more than 20,000 square feet 
in the Trade Mart had been finalized and 
that a number of manufacturers had already 
taken space in the center. 

Mr. Kerr pointed out that manufacturers 
renting space in the center would have an 
opportunity to display their equipment before 
buyers from appliance and department stores 
and appliance outlets, and architects, dec- 
orators, builders, designers, home econo- 
mists, and gas utility personnel. 

The center will have a full-time manager 
and hostess who will assist in arranging dis- 
plays, escorting visitors, and managing the 
daily operations of the display areas. The 
staff will also participate in carrying out a 
year-round promotional program designed to 
help increase attendance at the center. 

Plans for the center call for about 2,000 
square feet of the total area to be devoted io 
a permanent industry exhibit. This space will 
house such displays as an all-gas kitchen 
and laundry area, heating and air condition- 
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ing equipment, and exhibits depicting various 
phases of natural gas production, transmis- 
sion, distribution, research, and sales promo- 
tion. 

Another 1,500 square feet has been set 


aside for a general exhibit area in which 
small manufacturers may lease as little as 50 
square feet. The remainder of the center has 
been subdivided into separate showrooms for 
manufacturers. 


Home Service Committee prepares workshop 


\ 


The Home Service Committee met last Oct. 27 and 28 in New York to discuss the Home Service Work- 
shop scheduled for Feb. 4-6 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. The committee also studied the two- 
year revision of the booklet on “The Home Service Demonstration.” Mildred Endner, home service 
director, Minneapolis Gas Co., who presided as chairman of the meeting, is seated at center 
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Peoples Gas completes $17,000,000 Third Calumet pipeline 


HE COMPLETION OF THE NEW 

$17,000,000 Third Calumet pipeline, built 
by the Peoples Gas System to add capacity 
and flexibility to its natural gas delivery in 
the Chicago area, has been announced by 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 

Work began last June on the 60-mile-long 
regional link between local utilities and sup- 
ply lines leading to gas fields and storage 
facilities. Natural gas is now being received 
from the line at the Peoples Gas Calumet 
Station, the terminus of the project. The 
line was built by Peoples Gas and Chicago 
District Pipeline Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 

The new Calumet line, which is 36 inches 


in diameter, roughly parallels two existing 
Chicago District lines from Joliet to the 
Calumet Station of Peoples Gas. It connects 
with the pipeline of Texas Illinois Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co., also a subsidiary, and with 
the recently completed Midwestern Gas Trans- 
mission Co. pipeline. 

Chicago District transports gas for Peo- 
ples Gas, Northern Illinois Gas Co., and 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. In ad- 
dition to the Calumet facilities, it operates 
four other pipelines, three of which run from 
Joliet to the west side and one of which 
runs from a point near Elgin to the northern 
city limits of Chicago. 

Eskil I. Bjork, chairman of Peoples Gas, 


said this of the Calumet expansion: “This 
project is the last of three steps which made 
it possible to offer gas space heating service 
last summer to 92,000 applicants in the 
one- and two-family occupancy groups in 
Chicago. 

“The first was increasing the maximum 
daily withdrawal capacity of the system's 
underground storage facilities, and the sec. 
ond was the completion of the Midwestern 
line. 

“By the end of 1959 Peoples Gas was serv- 
ing more than 350,000 space heating cus. 
tomers. Although a record number of heating 
permits was issued in 1959, demand for gas 
for home heating continues at a high level.” 


Oil executive criticizes coal industry’s national fuels policy proposal 


| OIL EXECUTIVE recently took to 
task the coal industry’s proposals for 
studies aimed at the creation of a national 
fuels policy. 

Richard J. Gonzales, vice-president of 
Humble Oil Co., said, “I suspect that coal 
industry's real objective is not an impartial 
study ... but a plan for creation of an 
agency designed to limit competition from 
oil and gas with coal in industrial uses.” 

Mr. Gonzales’ views were filed with the 
Joint Congressional Energy Subcommittee as 
a supplement to the testimony he gave be- 
fore the group on energy last month. 

“It is understandable that the coal industry 


would like to be protected against price com- 
petition, but it seems strange that proposals 
designed to reduce competition should be 
disguised as a plea for ‘an objective study’ 
of a national fuels policy,” he wrote to the 
subcommittee. 

In regard to coal industry charges of in- 
dustrial “dumping” of natural gas in a way 
harmful for the household gas consumer, 
Mr. Gonzales said that gas sales to industry 
on an interruptible basis permit a lower 
transportation cost and “thereby result in 
lower (residential) prices . . . than would 
(otherwise) be possible. . . .” 

Replying to coal claims that these sales 


will prevent gas from supplying “superior™ 
gas needs in the near future, he pointed out 
that the volume of such sales is so small as 
to have no significant influence on the long- 
term life of domestic gas reserves. 

Mr. Gonzales also noted that all of the 
experts who testified at the subcommittee’s 
October 1959 hearings saw a large growth 
demand for coal in the years ahead. 

“In view of this outlook, the coal industry 
will have ample incentive and opportunity to 
increase production without any restrictions 
on the freedom of consumers to use other 
fuels when they find it economically attrac. 
tive to do so,’” Mr. Gonzales concluded. 


A.G.A. reports disabling injury, motor vehicle accident experience 


HE SAMPLE OF 83 companies that re- 


ported third quarter accident data to 
A. G. A.’s Bureau of Statistics represented 38 
per cent of the total manpower utilized by 
the gas utility and pipeline industry. The em- 
ployees represented worked more than 38 
million hours during the period and averaged 
7.46 disabling injuries per million man- 
hours. These injuries resulted in an average 
of 942 days lost per million man-hours of 
exposure. 

The frequency rate of 7.46 disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours worked was 
the highest reported so far this year, but 
was substantially lower than the record low 
(annual average) of 8.07 achieved by the 
gas industry in 1958. The quarterly trend, 
which was established in 1958, indicates the 
third quarter of 1959 as the most hazardous: 
moreover, with this trend as a basis, it is al- 
most certain that a new low will be recorded 
for 1959. The severity rate (days lost per 
million man-hours worked), 942, included 
five deaths and was the high for 1959. 

The average frequency and severity rates 
for all three quarters of 1959 were, re- 
spectively, 7.29 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours and 554 days lost per mil- 
lion man-hours due to injuries and fatalities. 
When compared with the 1958 annual aver- 


employees in the industry and operated 
21,036 vehicles almost 61 million miles. 
These vehicles were involved in 1.23 acci- 
dents per each 100,000 miles traveled during 
the third quarter of 1959. The average num- 


ber of accidents per each 100,000 miles trav- 
eled during the first three quarters of 1959 
was 1.41, an increase of 6.0 per cent over 
the annual average in 1958 of 1.33 vehicle 
accidents. 


EMPLOYEE DISABLING INJURY AND MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE 
(THREE QUARTERS 1959) 


1958 


1959 1959 1959 1959 





Three 
Quarters 


Third 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


First 
Quarter 


Annual (S pl ) (S pl ) (Ss p! ) (S ple) 











Number of Reporting Companies 
Average Number of Active Employees 


Number of Injuries 
Fatality 
Permanent Total Disability 
Permanent Partial Disability 
Temporary Total Disability 
Total 
Days Charged 
Fatality 
Permanent Total Disability 
Permanent Partial Disability 
Temporary Total Disability 
Total 
Frequency Rate 
Severity Rate 


Vehicle Accident Statistics 


26 


156,000 
6,000 
51,346 274 544 
54,819 
268,165 
8.07 
683 441 277 942 554 


516 83 83 83 83 
193,748 


75,075 76,589 77,558 


2 1 5 8 
1 0 0 0 0 


104 2 4 4 10 
3,037 265 266 286 817 
3,168 269 271 295 835 


6,000 
0 


48,000 
0 
1,846 


12,000 30,000 
0 0 


1,028 
5,094 13,542 
36,122 63,388 


7.46 7.29 


4,254 
16,528 


7.19 


4,194 
10,738 


7.00 


152,749 
41,392 


69,695 
22,481 


71,195 
20,425 


72,196 
21,036 


71,029 
21,314 
174,872 


Average Number of Employees 
Number of Vehicles 

Vehicle Miles Traveled (000) 507,675 52,764 61,531 60,577 
Number of Reportable Accidents 6,732 954 759 746 
Number of Personal Injuries 226 29 33 17 
Accidents Per 100,000 Miles Traveled 1.33 1.81 1.23 1.23 


ages, these figures represent decreases of 9.7 
per cent and 18.9 per cent, respectively. 
Motor vehicle statistics were provided by 
69 of the 83 sample companies. These com- 
panies represented 35 per cent of the total 
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Ellen Bridges succeeds Jessie McQueen as home service counselor for A. G. A. 


RS. ELLEN BRIDGES, home service di- 
rector for The Gas Service Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kan., since 1944, has been named home 
service counselor for A. G. A. She succeeds 
Jessie McQueen, who retired after 30 years 
as head of A. G. A.’s home service activities. 
Mrs. Bridges assumed her new post on 
Jan. 1. As top home economist for the gas 
industry, she will travel throughout the 
United States and Canada contacting major 
gas utilities, magazine editors, food com- 
panies, gas appliance manufacturers, and col- 
lege home economics departments. 
Her duties will include serving as secretary 


of the Association’s Home Service Committee 
and helping to prepare the program for 
A. G. A.’s annual Home Service Workshop, 
which is slated for Feb. 4-6 in Chicago, and 
for home service meetings held during the 
Association’s annual conventions. 

Mrs. Bridges has participated in many 
A. G. A. home service programs, including 
annual workshops. One of her workshop 
demonstrations was published in a book on 
demonstration techniques by Mary Brown 
Allgood, nationally recognized authority at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Mrs. Bridges joined Gas Service as a 


trainee in 1938. She soon became home serv- 
ice director in St. Joseph, Mo., but resigned 
in 1939 to marry the late Carol F. Bridges. 
Before rejoining the company in 1944, she 
served as a free-lance home economist and 
conducted cooking schools for newspapers 
throughout the Midwest. 

Mrs. Bridges is a native of Kansas and a 
graduate of Kansas State College, where she 
received a bachelor of science degree in home 
economics. She also took graduate work at 
Kansas State University and the University of 
Colorado while teaching home economics in 
the LeRoy and Humboldt, Kan., high schools. 


MacKenzie named purchasing director for East Ohio Gas 


EWITT C. MACKENZIE has been named 

director of purchasing for The East Ohio 

Gas Co. He will direct over-all purchasing 
policy and inventory control. 

Mr. MacKenzie retired recently with the 
rank of rear admiral after 26 years of active 
duty with the United States Navy. Before 
his retirement, he was stationed in England, 
where he was in charge of the Navy pur- 
chasing office. 

Prior to that he was assistant chief for 
purchasing of the Bureau of Supplies and 


New Jersey business development group elects McElwain, 


HE NEW JERSEY BUSINESS DEVEL- 

OPMENT CORP. has elected W. H. Mc- 
Elwain of Jersey Central Power and Light 
Co. executive vice-president and Dale B. 
Otto of New Jersey Natural Gas Co. a di- 
rector. 

The corporation received the first charter 
granted under a 1958 law authorizing busi- 
ness development corporations to attract in- 
dustry to New Jersey. The charter, which 
was granted last Oct. 30 by State Banking 
Commissioner Charles R. Howell, empow- 


Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
ACIFIC LIGHTING GAS SUPPLY CO. 
has promoted W. D. Morningstar to as- 

sistant vice-president and assistant treasurer 

and J. R. Elliott to secretary. 

Mr. Elliott, who is assistant counsel, will 
also continue in that position. 

As a result of their promotions, the two 
men have been assigned primary responsi- 
bility for the planning and conduct of regu- 
latory matters before the California Public 


ers the corporation to grant loans to com- 
panies that want to locate or expand in New 
Jersey but not to compete with banks. 

Other officers elected were Lawrence Ho- 
guet of Engelhard Industries, Inc., president; 
T. H. Kendall of South Jersey Gas Co., vice- 
president; John Farreil of P. Ballantine and 
Sons, treasurer; Elmer Thomas, Newark at- 
torney, secretary; Robert O. Driver of Wil- 
bur B. Driver Co., assistant treasurer; and 
Samuel Rankin, assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Otto, who is president of New Jersey 


names Morningstar, Elliott 


Utilities Commission. 

Mr. Morningstar, a certified public ac- 
countant, joined Pacific Gas Lighting Supply 
in 1951 as an administrative aid. He became 
auditor in 1954. 

Mr. Elliott started with the company as 
an attorney in 1954. He was named assistant 
secretary and then assistant counsel and as- 
sistant secretary in 1955. 

They are both members of A. G. A. 


W. R. Morton retires from Cities Service after 50 years 


R. MORTON, 

. secretary and di- 
rector, Cities Service 
Gas Co., retired on 
Dec. 1 after 50 years. 
Mr. Morton began 
his career in 1909 
with Knoxville Gas 
Co., an affiliate of 
Cities Service, as a 
clerk and bookkeeper. 
In 1915 he became 
the accountant for 
eight electric and nat- 
ural gas companies with general offices in 


W. R. Morton 
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Mansfield, Ohio. 

Two years later he was named secretary and 
treasurer of Alliance Gas and Power Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Mr. Morton was secretary and treasurer 
of Bartlesville Gas and Electric Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., from 1919-24; chief accountant 
for the Empire companies, a group of 25 
oil, refining, and natural gas firms, from 
1924-39; assistant secretary of Cities Serv- 
ice from 1939-44; and secretary of that util- 
ity from 1944 until his retirement. 

Mr. Morton served for several years on 
A. G. A.’s Accounting Management Com- 
mittee. 


Accounts. 

During World War II, Mr. MacKenzie 
served aboard the cruiser U. S. S. Atlanta in 
the Pacific Theater and on the staff of Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz. Mr. MacKenzie 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, 
the Purple Heart, and the Presidential Unit 
Citation. 

He is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents and a former 
member of the British Purchasing Associa- 
tion. 


Otto 


Natural, was also elected to the corporation's 
executive committee. 

A statement by the corporation said that 
the group “will make loans not available 
from regular sources and thus will supple- 
ment banks and not compete with them. Its 
scope is the entire State of New Jersey and 
it will operate without any subsidies of a 
governmental nature.” In addition to attract- 
ing industry to the state, one of the group’s 
aims is to “prevent business already here 
from moving elsewhere.” 


Veronico joins Illinois Bell 


_, igpaquoonrsing A. VERONICO has resigned 
as senior copywriter for The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. to join the public rela- 
tions staff of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Mr. Veronico started with Peoples Gas in 
1952. Before that, he was a reporter for the 
Chicago Tribune. For the past year and one- 
half, he was a member of A. G. A.’s Public 
Relations Committee. Mr. Veronico is a 
member of the board of directors of the Pub- 
licity Club of Chicago. 


Richmond joins Ebasco 


AROLD P. RICHMOND, a former vice- 

president of Public Service Co. of North 
Carolina, has been named general gas con- 
sultant in the management consulting divi- 
sion of Ebasco Services, Inc. 

For the past seven years, Mr. Richmond 
was in charge of the eastern division of Pub- 
lic Service. He was also a member of the 
faculty of Duke University, where he taught 
mechanical engineering. 

Prior to joining Public Service, Mr. Rich- 
mond was general superintendent for Jersey 
Central Power and Light Co. He was with 
that company for 16 years. 





Kaapcke named editor of A.G. A. Monthly; Dyer joins D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


ERNARD KAAPCKE, for the past three 
years special feature editor on the A. G. A. 
Public Information Bureau staff, has been 
named editor of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. He 
succeeds Walter H. Dyer, who resigned Jan. 
1 to join the public relations department of 
D'Arcy Advertising Co. in New York. 

Mr. Kaapcke’s duties at A. G. A. have in- 
cluded a wide variety of writing and editing 
assignments. Among these has been the 
preparation of A. G. A. annual reports and 
the “This Is Your Industry” and “You're the 
Expert’’ feature series that are syndicated to 
all gas company editors. 

In addition, he has covered many events 
and contributed many stories for the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. 


Before joining A. G. A. in 1956, Mr. 
Kaapcke was an editor-writer for company 
magazines published by Kaiser Industries in 
Oakland, Calif. He began his career as a 
newsman for United Press in the Seattle and 
San Francisco bureaus. He also worked as a 
photographer for Acme Newspictures while 
completing studies for a Bachelor of Arts 
degree at the University of Washington. 

Mr. Kaapcke was assigned to Public In- 
formation Office duties during Army serv- 
ice in World War II and later worked in 
Navy public information as a civilian. He 
has done considerable free-lance writing, and 
has sold many short stories and articles to 
national magazines. 

Mr. Dyer joins D'Arcy as a public rela- 


tions account executive. Before coming to 
A. G. A. in 1957 as editor of the MONTHLY, 
he was editor of publications for Mueller Co, 
in Decatur, IIl. 

He also was managing editor of the Brook. 
field, Mo., Daily News-Bulletin and the Free. 
port, Texas, Daily Facts-Review. In addition, 
he was a telegraph editor for the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Gazette and a sports writer for the 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herald. He also 
was with Thomas W. Parry and Associates, 
St. Louis public relations firm. 

A native of Ashland, Ky., Mr. Dyer 
served in the Army from 1943 to 1946, and 
was graduated from the University of Mis. 
souri in 1948 with a Bachelor of Journalism 
degree. 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITY 


Lowell V. Reed has been named director 
of the new customer service training center 
of The Columbia Gas System, Inc. He was 
previously customer service manager for 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., a 
Columbia subsidiary. 

Virginia Electric and Power Co. has ap- 
pointed William S. Sykes, Jr., supervisor of 
its internal auditing staff. He joined the 
company in 1935 and became director of 
customer service and accounting in Alex- 
andria in 1957. 

Albert T. C. Rutgers has been named gas 
supply and reserves representative for west- 
ern Canada for Northern Natural Gas Co. 
He replaces W. E. Ainsworth as head of 
the company’s Calgary office. Mr. Ains- 
worth has returned to the Omaha office. 
Mr. Rutgers was formerly senior reservoir 
geologist for Pacific Petroleums, Ltd. 

Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp. 
has promoted Charles P. Kovar to tax and 
insurance manager. He succeeds Earl W. 
Baker, who retired. Mr. Kovar started with 
the firm in 1949 and became Mr. Baker's 
assistant in 1955. 

Howard Keir has been appointed plant 
superintendent of Southern Counties Gas 
Co.’s general pipeline district in Ventura, 
Calif. He replaces T. C. Wallace, who died 
on Sept. 30. Mr. Keir joined the company 
in 1927 and served previously as assistant 
plant superintendent in Ventura. 

New York State Natural Gas Corp. has 
announced two personnel changes. Don- 
ovan C. Wise has been named manager of 
operating plans and budget. Mr. Wise, who 
started with the company in 1951, became 
southern division superintendent in 1957. 
He has been succeeded in the southern di- 
vision by Sidney S. Galpin. Mr. Galpin 
joined the firm in 1952 and became produc- 
tion engineer in the central division in 
1957. 

Harley E. Dolby, land agent and super- 
visor of land and leasehold accounting for 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., retired on Dec. 1 
after 39 years. He joined the firm in 1920 
and became supervisor in 1950. 

S. E. (Buck) Runser has been appointed 
manager of Montana Power Co.'s gas de- 
partment. He became an engineer in the 
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gas department in 1935 and was promoted 
to assistant manager of the gas department 
in 1957. He is a member of A. G. A. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. has an- 
nounced these appointments in its sales de- 
partment: Ira J. Rapson as manager of 
marketing research, Wilbur H. Glines as 
Detroit district sales manager, Milton W. 
Elert as assistant district sales manager, 
Andrew J. Van Hoef as industrial engineer, 
George E. Marble as assistant industrial 
engineer, H. Jerome Seitz as superintendent 
of sales training and promotion, Donald J. 
Galloway as dealer coordinator superin- 
tendent, and Frederick B. Rucci as sales 
crew supervisor. Mr. Rapson, who joined 
the firm in 1928, was previously Detroit 
district sales manager. Mr. Glines started 
with the company in 1923 and was form- 
erly assistant district sales manager. Mr. 
Elert joined Michigan Consolidated in 
1955 and served previously as superintend- 
ent of dealer sales promotion. Mr. Van 
Hoef became associated with the firm in 
1934 and served recently as industrial rep- 
resentative and assistant industrial engi- 
neer. He succeeds C. B. Kiehle, who re- 
tired. 

J. W. Carneal has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of employee relations and land and lease 
for Texas Gas Transmission Corp. He has 
been serving, and will continue to serve, as 
director of sales and industrial develop- 
ment. He started with the firm in 1949. 

John O. Anselin has been named man- 
ager of customer accounting for Lone Star 
Gas Co. He replaces W. R. Stephens, who 
retired on Oct. 1. Mr. Anselin joined the 
company in 1925 and became regional ac- 
countant in the south Texas distribution 
area in 1949. He has been succeeded in 
south Texas by Hoyt E. Wilkinson, who 
became associated with Lone Star in 1928 
and was promoted to auditor in the audit- 
ing department in 1948. 


MANUFACTURER 

Frank Kohles, general sales manager of 
William Wallace Co., has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. He joined 
the company in 1950 and became general 
sales manager in 1958. 


Robert J. Schreiber has been named na. 
tional service manager for Cribben and Sex. 
ton Co. He was previously associated with 
General Motors Corp.’s Frigidaire Divi- 
sion. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. has an 
nounced four personnel changes. Charles 
A. Bogenrief has been elected vice-pres. 
ident, manufacturing. He joined the firm 
in 1937 and became director, facilities and 
tooling, in 1958. Robert D. Spriggs has 
been named director of industrial relations, 
He was formerly associated with Bruns. 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. and Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Ralph C. Faust, Jr., has been 
promoted to district sales manager for the 
company’s Grayson controls division. He 
joined Robertshaw-Fulton as a sales repre 
sentative in 1953. G. B. Mead has been 
advanced to district sales manager for the 
Philadelphia-Camden area by the com 
pany’s Fulton sylphon division. He started 
with the firm in 1951 as a sales representa- 
tive. 

Russell Lloyd Brown has been promoted 
to the new position of manager of heating 
and air conditioning products of Arkla Air 
Conditioning Corp. In the post, he will 
serve as manager of the large tonnage divi- 
sion and as a coordinator of sales for the 
residential-small commercial absorption 
type air conditioners and Humphrey divi- 
sion heating products. He joined the com 
pany when it was founded two years ago 
and has served as chief application engi- 
neer, training director, and assistant to the 
sales manager. 

George S. Condos has been appointed 
merchandising manager of O'Keefe and 
Merritt Co., the West Coast affiliate of 
The Tappan Co. He joined Tappan in 1944 
and became director of advertising and 
public relations in 1955. 

Clyde H. Wilkinson has been named 
president of the air conditioning division 
of American Radiator and Standard Sani 
tary Corp. He joined the company in 195) 
as manager of water heater products fot 
the plumbing and heating division. Dut 
ing the past year he served as acting pres 
ident of the air conditioning division. He 
is a member of A. G. A. 

Mueller Climatrol, division of Worth 
ington Corp., has announced these prome 
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tions: Jack H. Beck from assistant sales 
manager to manager of distributor sales, 
Leo M. Winter from assistant sales man- 
ager to manager of dealer sales, and Reg- 
inald C. Drew, Melvin V. James, and W. A. 
McLemore to the new posts of regional 
managers of distributor sales. 

Milo Miller has been appointed assistant 
vice-president of A. O. Smith Corp.'s Per- 
maglas division. He will also continue to 
handle his previous duties as general man- 
ager of consumer products. He joined the 
firm in 1946. 

American Meter Co. has named Russell 
W. Wetjen vice-president and general man- 
ager of The Granberg Corp., its newly ac- 
quired subsidiary. Mr. Wetjen is also vice- 
president and general manager of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Meter Co., which he joined in 
1958. 

Eugene A. Cook, Jr., has been appointed 
chief engineer for Selas Corp. of America. 
He was previously staff engineer for Sur- 
face Combustion Corp. 

John J. Shand has been named southern 
district manager for Pennsylvania Range 
Boiler Co., Inc. His territory will include 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

Douglas K. Ridley has been appointed to 
the new position of contract sales manager 
for automatic control equipment for Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. He 
joined the company’s commercial division 
in 1947 and subsequently became regional 
sales manager in Dallas and Chicago. 

Surface Combustion Corp., division of 


Midland-Ross Corp., has announced these 
changes of territory in its heat treat field 
sales organization: L. I. Sieloff has moved 
from Detroit to Indianapolis; W. M. 
Dempster, sales engineer, has transferred 
from Syracuse to Detroit; T. T. Phipps has 
moved from Cleveland to Syracuse; and 
G. F. Willhauck has transferred from To- 
ledo to Cleveland. 

Paul Romant, Jr., has joined Caloric Ap- 
pliance Corp. as a sales representative in 
Wisconsin. He was previously associated 
with Valley Hardware Supply Co. and The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 


OTHER 


Clem B. Connally has been named co- 
ordinator of natural gas sales for Conti- 
nental Oil Co. He succeeds Fred B. Willson, 
who was recently promoted to assistant 
director of natural gas activities. Mr. 
Connally retired recently as a captain in 
the United States Navy after 20 years of 
service. 

R. D. MacTavish has joined the manage- 
ment consulting division of Ebasco Services, 
Inc., as a general management consultant. 
He was formerly head of R. D. MacTavish 
and Associates, a management consulting 
firm. 

James F. Nolan, superintendent of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co.'s right of way depart- 
ment, has been elected to a three-year term 
as a national director of the American 
Right of Way Association. He was previ- 
ously secretary of the group. 


Tollefson re-elected board chairman of IGT 


H. TOLLEFSON, president, Consolidated 

. Natural Gas Co., has been re-elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, an affiliate of II- 
linois Institute of Technology. 

In addition, three new trustees were elected 
and seven trustees were re-elected. 

The new trustees are Ed Parkes, president, 
United Gas Corp., and R. F. Brooker, presi- 
dent, Whirlpool Corp., three-year terms; and 
Karl E. Schmidt, vice-president, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., a two-year term. 

The trustees re-elected for three-year terms 
include Milton J. Pfeiffer, vice-president, 


J. H. Lang retires from Ohio 


OSEPH H. LANG, vice-president in charge 

of transmission, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
retired on Jan. 1. 

In another development, James D. Little, 
fate accounting supervisor for Ohio Fuel, 
was promoted to the rate department of Co- 
lumbia Gas System Service Corp. 

Mr. Lang joined the company as a me- 
chanic in 1914 and became gas measurement 


Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.; Linn Bow- 
man, vice-president, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp.; R. M. Heskett, chairman, Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Co.; Gerald T. Mullin, 
president, Minneapolis Gas Co.; R. A. Pur- 
year, Jr., president, Alabama Gas Corp.; 
Frank C. Smith, chairman of the board, 
Houston Natural Gas Corp., and F. S. Cor- 
nell, executive vice-president, A. O. Smith 
Corp. 

The officers of the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology are Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president; 
Raymond J. Spaeth, secretary-treasurer; and 
Dr. Martin A. Elliott, director. 


Fuel after 45 years 


superintendent in 1930, general superintend- 
ent of pipelines in 1935, assistant manager of 
transmission in 1951, assistant vice-president 
early in 1958, and transmission department 
manager and vice-president later that vear. 

Mr. Little started with Ohio Fuel as a rate 
accountant in 1952 and became senior rate 
accountant in 1954 and rate accounting super- 
visor in 1955. 


Underground corrosion course scheduled 


T= FIFTH ANNUAL Appalachian Un- 
derground Corrosion Short Course will be 
held from June 1-3 at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. The course is 
endorsed by The National Association of Cor- 
tosion Engineers and The American Water 
Works Association. It will cover eight main 
gtoups of underground corrosion by means 
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of 57 classes, 15 new papers, 25 new speak- 
ers, field demonstrations of coating materials 
and instruments, exhibits, movies, and a 
round-table discussion. 

Information abovt the corrosion short 
course is available from John H. Alm, pub- 
licity chairman, Room 605, 2 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1-4 


4-6 
15-16 


24-28 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


1960 
FEBRUARY 


*American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air Conditioning 
Engineers, Semiannual Meeting, 
Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas. 

eA.G.A. Home Service Workshop, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

eA. G. A.-EEI Final Conference 
Planning Meeting, Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


eAmerican Institute of Laundering, 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, III. 


29-March 2 *General Management Section 


7-10 
14-18 


21-23 


24-25 


24-25 


30-April 


Conference, Pittsburgh-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARCH 


American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Annual Meeting, Chicago, III. 


National Association of Corro- 
sion Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Dallas, Texas. 

*Mid-West Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Ho- 
tel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

*New England Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

eOklahoma Utilities Association, 
Annual Convention, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


1 *Gas Appliance Manufac- 
facturers Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


APRIL 


eA. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, The 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 


*Florida-Georgia Gas Association 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

*American Institute of Architects, 
Annual Meeting, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 

*Research and Utilization Confer- 
ence, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Indiana Gas Association, French 
Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

*Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, Midvear Meeting, Den- 
ver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

eA. G. A.-Edison Electric Institute 
National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Roosevelt 
and Commodore Hotels, New York 
City. 

Southern Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, Galveston, Texas. 





Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


December Graduate—gas fuel department, South- 
ern Technical Institute, unit of Georgia Tech., 
desires position in gas industry or related 
field. Good technical and liberal arts back- 
ground. Also trained in petroleum sales_ but 
limited in experience. Married. Prefer Mid- 
west. . 


March Graduate—gas fuel department, Southern 
Technical Institute, unit of Georgia Tech. 
Five years previous experience, desires posi- 
tion in technical sales work. Draft exempt. 
Married. Prefer Western location. 1968. 


Plant, Distribution and Utilization Experience 
—manufactured, natural and LP-Gas. Free to 
travel. Supervision and/or sales desired. 1790. 


Engineer—experienced in gas distribution and 
in gas and electric property accounting. De- 
sires administrative, managerial, or supervi- 
sory position. Age 39. 1971. 


Engineering Administrator—graduate mechanical 
engineer with 25 years of experience in heat- 
ing, air conditioning, and water heating fields. 
Member of numerous general industry com- 
mittees. Background includes sales, research, 
and general management responsibilities. Ex- 
ecutive management training course. Detailed 
resume and references on request. Married. 
Will relocate. 1972. 


Management Engineer—13 years’ experience in 
all phases of gas utility operations, both man- 
ufactured and natural gas, including sales 
promotion. Past four years as management 
consultant to group of companies. Desires po- 
sition in middlewest with minimum travel re- 
quirements. 1973. 

Industrial Sales Engineer—graduate engineer 
with eight years’ experience with established 
natural gas utility company in commercial 


and industrial gas sales. Thoroughly familiar 
with commercial and industrial applications 
including process heating, boiler conversions, 
and gas air conditioning. Married, responsi- 
ble, age 32. Complete resume upon request. 


. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Industrial and Commercial Sales Engineer— 
Southeast Wyoming utility has opening for 
sales engineer. E.E. or M. E. degree preferred 
or experience equivalent. Excellent working 
cenditions and fringe benefits. Salary plus 
commission commensurate with ability and 
experience. An excellent opportunity in a 
rapidly expanding growth area. Send complete 
resume. Replies held in confidence. 0919. 


Industrial Gas Salesman—aggressive natural gas 
utility (Eastern Pennsylvania) requires serv- 
ices of man with experience to call on cus- 
tomers to promote gas sales for industrial and 
commercial applications. Fringe benefits avail- 
able. Salary open. 0920. 


Development Engineer—manufacturer of gas, oil 
and electric space heating equipment needs 
man to assist development and _ laboratory 
work to consist of design, testing, model 
building, etc. a} fs engineering back- 
ground preferred. A. G. A. Laboratories train- 
ing helpful. Send AS! or call Personnel 
Manager, Coolerator Division, McGraw-Edison 
Co., 704 N. Clark St., Albion, Mich. 0921. 

Rate Engineer—prominent consulting company, 
New York City, has opening for graduate 
engineer with five years or more utility 
rate experience. Must be able to analyze, 
design and administer rate structures, and 
analyze costs of service and competitive rate 
schedules. Ability to write effective reports, 


and experience in dealing with govern- 
mental regulatory agencies desirable. Send 
confidential resume and salary requirements, 


Gas Engineer—New natural gas distribution util- 
ity (Miami) with 15,000 customers needs young 
engineer, experienced in distribution system 

operation and design, and capable of generat- 

ing new ideas and techniques suitable for use 
in rapidly growing area. Right man can build 
engineering department for company. Please 
send resume of education, experience and 
salary. 


Gas Engineer or Rate Engineer—excellent op- 
portunity to work with Vice President of 
medium-sized gas utilities consulting engi- 
neering firm (NYC) which is expanding stead- 
ily. Must be adaptable to learn all phases of 
gas utility business including distribution 
system and pipeline design, supervision of 
construction, rate making, special operating 
—_—-> economics, finance, etc. Must have 

rom three to eight years’ operating experi- 

ence with gas utility, or equivalent experience 
in consulting engineering. Pension and profit 
sharing plans. Send resume and salary re- 
quirements. 0924. 


Depreciation Engineer—graduate engineer, ex- 
perience in the gas or electric utility fields, 
ability to apply generally accepted theories 
and methods for determining depreciation rates 
and reserves, is bein ng sought by a major en- 
gineering-consulting firm. Under rules of tax- 
ation applicable to electric and gas utilities, 
will be responsible for: determining deprecia- 
tion allowances based on estimated useful 
lives and salvage; developing and applying 
mortality curves to mass property accounts as 
a statistical means of identification of prop- 
erty; developing statistical studies to measure 
reasonableness of reserves for depreciation. 
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A.G.A. publishes 350-page book on ‘Gas Rate Fundamentals’ 


G. A.’"S NEW BOOK ON Gas Rate Fun- 

. damentals, which has been prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Rate Committee, will 
be available soon. The 350-page volume in- 
cludes papers written by experienced rate 
men in all segments of the gas industry and 
edited by the Subcommittee on the Training 
of Rate Men. 

Described as the “first thorough presenta- 
tion of rate fundamentals and practices” for 
the gas industry, the book was in preparation 
for more than three years. It is designed for 
on-the-job training of the younger men in 
gas company rate departments and for use as 
a reference for experienced rate men. 

The book is divided into these sections and 
chapters: 

Section I—‘“Nature and History of the 
Gas Industry,” “Early Start of Manufactured 
Gas Operation,” “Transition to Natural Gas 


and Growth of the Industry,”’ “Development 
of Natural Gas Pipeline Companies,” ‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Natural Gas Production,” ‘Gas 
Utilization,” and ‘Future Energy Needs and 
Supplies.” 

Section II—“Regulation of Public Utili- 
ties,” “Early History of Regulation,’’ “State 
and Local Regulation,” “Federal Regulation,” 
“Guiding Decisions of Courts and Commis- 
sions Influencing Rate Regulation.” 

Section III—“Cost of Service,” “Load 
Studies and Analysis," “Cost of Service 
Studies,” and “Cost of Service Study, Pro- 
cedure, and Illustration.” 

Section IV—"‘Pricing of Service and Rate 
Forms,” “Fundamentals of Utility Pricing,” 
“Rate Forms,” “Class Rates,” “The Tariff,” 
and “Pipeline Costing and Rate Making.” 

Section V—"‘Statistical Analysis Used in 
Rate Making,” ‘‘Statistical Analysis of Sales 


ee 


and Revenues,” “Gas Load Forecasting,” and 
“Bill and Consumption Analysis for Rate 
Application.” 

Section VI—"Operation of Rate Depatt- 
ment” and “Responsibilities and Functions 
of the Rate Department.” 

Section VII—"Proceedings Before Regu- 
latory Commissions,’ “‘Regulations and Pro- 
cedures Relating to Certificates of Conven- 
ience and Necessity and Allotment of Gas,” 
and “Preparation and Presentation of Rate 
Cases.” 

A comprehensive bibliography is included 
at the end of each section. In addition, there 
is a glossary of terms at the end of the book. 

Copies of “Gas Rate Fundamentals” may 
be obtained at $7 each from A. G. A.’s Order 
and Billing Department, 420 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. Please order the 
volume by its catalog number, 56/S. 


Chamber of Commerce to hold meetings on Congressional legislation 


HE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE’S fourth annual Aircade will 
be conducted during February and March. 
The program of meetings and discussions is 
designed to give the public a close view of 
Congress and the major issues currently af- 
fecting business, including legislation that 
affects inflation. 

Erwin D. Canham, president of the cham- 
ber, will head the team of business leaders 


56 


and chamber specialists that will appraise 
such issues as control of federal spending, 
Social Security expansion, tax reform, fed- 
eral controls of business and argiculture, 
federal intervention in state and local affairs, 
and labor legislation. 

The program of full-day meetings will be 
conducted in 12 cities across the country 
from Feb. 16 through March 4. Arch N. 
Booth, executive vice-president of the cham- 


ber, will direct the meetings. 

This is the schedule for the meetings: 
Feb. 16, Tampa, Fla.; Feb. 17, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Feb. 18, Newark, N. J.; Feb. 19, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Feb. 23, Davenport, Iowa; 
Feb. 24, Memphis, Tenn.; Feb. 25, Wichita, 
Kan.; Feb. 26, Fort Worth, Texas; Feb. 29, 
Pasadena, Calif.; March 1, Salem, Ore.; 
March 2, Boise, Idaho; and March 4, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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gE. R. ACKER........ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Jj. B. BALMER.........- New York, N. Y. 
fF. M. BANKS......+.- Los Angeles, Calif. 
F, THOMPSON BROOKS. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. B. W. BROWN....... New York, N. Y. 
fF. D. CAMPBELL........ Cambridge, Mass. 
SHELDON COLEMAN....... Wichita, Kan. 
Cc. V. COONS.......... New York, N. Y. 
STUART COOPER........ Wilmington, Del. 
R. E. CRAWFORD...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
a. ee Owensboro, Ky. 
eS. er ee Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rs a Syracuse, N. Y. 
ee. 8 ee rere ree Chicago, Ill. 
H. HANSELL HILLYER...... Savannah, Ga. 
> ae Malden, Mass. 
eran Jackson, Mich. 
| El Paso, Texas 
WUE: KLEIN... 06.0 c0s:0.0 Jenkintown, Pa. 
ee, EAs p.0.4.4d.0.<ccores Newark, N. J. 
W. G. MAGUIRE........ New York, N. Y. 
a eo. rrr Dallas, Texas 
SS). ee Dallas, Texas 
BD. HM. MITCHELL. ..... .ccces Hammond, Ind. 
W. E. MUELLER...Colorado Springs, Colo. 
iG. T. WARLIN, «0.6 ce Minneapolis, Minn. 
STUART NICHOLS....... New York, N. Y. 
9, > rarer St. Louis, Mo. 
3G. PETERSON. ..000ss0c Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CP RATHER. 6. ccccass Birmingham, Ala. 
W. F. ROCKWELL, JR...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. GORDON ROSS....... Rochester, N. Y. 
E CARL SORBY ..ccccccecs Kankakee, III. 
E. fH. TOLLEFSON.....6..0. New York, N. Y. 
G. E. WHITWELL...... 0.0 Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. K. YORATH...Edmonton, Alta., Canada 
Ree BLU wtaanevscawns Dallas, Texas 

























PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—H. A. Eddins, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Frank M. Foster, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Research Planning Committee 
Chairman—Fred W. Batten, Columbia 
Gas System Service Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

General Public Information Planning 

Committee 
Chairman—R. J. Rutherford, Worcester 

Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—E. R. Acker, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—William J. Harvey, Public 


Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 


A.G.A. advisory council 










































GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Edward A. Norman, Norman Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Man. Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd 

St., New York, N. Y. 



















CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—N. E. Tanner, Trans-Canada Pipe- 
lines, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta. 

Man. Dir.—W. H. Dalton, 2532 Yonge St., 

Toronto, Ontario. 












FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chrmn.—Kimbel W. Pofahl, Gainesville Gas 
Co., Gainesville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. D. Nelson, Director Clearwater 
Utilities, Clearwater, Fla. 












INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. E. Ihlstrom, Richmond Gas Corp., 
Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, 2020 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 








THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Austin E. Penn, Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—Frank J. Little, 230 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 













MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—John B. Simpson, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 











MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. S. Stover, R. S. Stover Co., Mar- 
shalltown, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Everett E. Baxter, P.O. Box 137, 
Bronson, Mo. 








NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—J. R. Reeves, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—H. B. Fry, United Gas & 
Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario. 











NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—G. R. Copeland, Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co., Boston, Mass. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 






NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 









APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—R. |. Snyder, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 












Pres.—Frank C. Pesveyc, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—Ralph E. Martin, New Jersey Nat- 

ural Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 





Associated organizations 





OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—George F. Peck, Jr., Lone Star Gas 
Co., Pauls Valley, Okla. 

Sec.—Thelma T. Jones, Suite 2415, Okla- 
homa Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Walter T. Lucking, Arizona Public 
Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 870 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. C. Pierson, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—James A. Schultz, Reading Gas Di- 
vision, United Gas Improvement Co., 
Reading, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. B. Beecher, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Glenn Waddell, Independent Gas 
Service, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 
Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Clifford B. Ewart, Tidewater Natural 
Gas Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—O. W. Clark, Southern Natural Gas 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1524 Life of 
America Building, Dallas, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Stuart V. Willson, Northern States 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Man. Dir.—Dale F. Hansman, Empire Build- 
ing, Suite 522, 710 North Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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